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ABSTRACT 

Twenty-two fifth-grade teachers participated in a 
study designed to determine whether, given typical basal text 
material and the opportunity to learn, the more effective classroom 
teachers of reading would be those who provided explicit explanations 
on how to use reading skills strategically when reading. The 
treatment group of teachers was trained in how to explain to low 
reading groups what strategies could be used, when they should be 
used, and how to apply them. The control group participated in a 
workshop on effective classroom management. Subsequently, the 
low-group reading instruction of each treatment and cpntrol teacher 
was observed four times at one month intervals. Students were 
pretested and posttested with the Gates-McGinitie Reading Achievement 
Test. Results suggested that teachers were able to incorporate 
explanatory talk into their lessons and that this talk resulted in 
greater student awareness. However, no achievement gains were found. 
Qualitative analysis of the explanations of teachers who wer;? more 
and less effective in creating awareness outcomes resulted in the 
identification of distinguishing descriptive characteristics of 
effective explanation and suggested reasons why some teachers were 
not more effective. (Copies of materials used in the study are 
appended. ) (HOD) 
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Abstract 

Evidence from reading comprehension research suggests that an awareness of 
reading comprehension strategies discriminates between good and poor readers. 
Training studies further suggest that the use of these strategies results in 
achievement gains. However, studies of classroom practice indicate that :nost 
reading instruction emphasizes answer accuracy and recitations from basal 
texts rather than strategies. The study reported here was an attempt to traiu 
classroom teachers in how to explain to low reading groups what strategies can 
be used, When they should be used, and how to apply them. Twenty-two teachers 
participated in the study. The basic hypothesis was that explicit teacher 
explanation of reading strategies would result in increased student awareness 
of reading strategies which, in turn, would lead to increased reading 
achievement on standardized measures. Experimental results suggest that 
teachers were able to incorporate explanatory talk into their lessons and that 
this talk resulted in greater student awareness. However, no achievement 
gains were found. Qualitative analysis of the explanations of teachers who 
were more and less effective in creating awareness outcomes resulted in the 
identification of distinguishing descriptive characteristics of effective 
explanation and suggested reasons why some teachers were not more effective. 
The implications of these reasons for future studies and for teacher education 
are provided* 
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TEACHER EXPLANATION DURING READING INSTRUCTION- 
A TECHNICAL REPORT OF THE 1982-83 STUDY 

Laura R. Roehler, Gerald G. Dufy, Cassandra Book, Michael Meloth 
Linda G. Vavrus, Joyce Putnam, and Roy Wesselmanl ' 



Research in meCacognition and reading comprehension indicate that 
awareness of the demands of a particular reading task is an important variable 
in successful reading (Brown, 1980) and that the appropriate selection and 
application of reading strategies have been found to differentiate between 
readers of differing ability (Brown, 1978; Markman, 1977). Recently, a 
converging paradigm of classroom research have begun to focus on student 
mediation of instruction as an important component in academic learning 
(Doyle, 1983). Descriptive studies of students' thinking have identified 
certain cognitive processes as predictors of achievement, such as comparing, 
using rules, metacognition (Winne & Marx, 1982), relating content to prior 
knowledge, using specific strategies and using problem-solving steps that are 
demanded by the task (Petersen, Swing, Br.verman, & Buss, 1982). Similarly, 
reading comprehension research has emphasized the important role of specific 
strategies (Paris, Lipson & Wixon, 1983). To date however, there have been no 
instructional studies that attempt to link research on metacognition and 
student mediation with reading achievement, nor have there been studies of the 
teacher's instructional role ia creating metacognitive outcomes in classroom 
reading instruction. 
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Background 

Viewing Che nature of learning as active, planned^'and strategic has 
-gained vide acceptance over the past decade, suggesting that the individual's 
ability to apply conscious strategies when confronted with a difficult or 
novel cask is a major difference between efficient and inefficient learning 
(Bransford, 1979: Flavell & Wellman, 1977; Brown, 1980; Calfee, 1981). 
Research in metacognition and reading comprehension has identified two 
instances in which the use of a consciously strategic and planned approach to 
reading discriminates between readers of differing abilities. Ihe first is 
when a reader encounters a situation requiring the acquisition of new 
knowledge (Brown, 1980). The second is when a reader's understanding of text 
is disrupted (Paris, Lipson, & Wixson, 1983; Brown, 1980). As Bransford 
(1979) suggests, successful readers know what they themselves need to do in 
order to comprehend tasks or to solve complex problems. 

Such reading calls for a repertoire of cognitive and metacognitive 
strategies that enable readers to apply declarative and procedural knowledge 
(Meloth, 1984). Recently, Paris (1984) discussed the important additional 
role played by conditional knowledge, that is, knowing when a strategy should 
be employed. Thus, when good readers learn new information or encounter 
difficulty in processing text, they (a) know what strategies are likely to be 
successful, (b) select a specific strategy, and (c) carry out the strategy 
successfully. Poor readers, in contrast, use less strategies, and do not 
evaluate the results of the strategies they do apply (Brown & Smiley, 1978; 
Paris & Myers, 1981; Markman, 1979; Bransford, Stein, Shelton, & Owings, 
1981). 
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Brown (1980) suggests chat these cognitive and mecacognitive strategies 
can be taught and that learners can learn to use them to solve problems. 
Training studies provide growing evidence that poor readers can be directly 
taught to be metacognitively aware of specific strategies and how to apply 
these strategies appropriately (Brown, 1978; Palincsar & Brown, in press; 
F^uerstein, 1982; Brown, Bransford, Ferrara, & Campione, 1983; Pressley & 
Levin, 1983). However, there is little evidence about the effect of teaching 
learners to read strategically in the natural classroom environment. 

To date, effective classroom instruction has been associated with 
opportunity to learn. Process-product and teacher effectiveness research has 
identified engaged instructional time as perhaps the most important element in 
instruction, with studies conducted over the past decade repeatedly reporting 
consistent, positive correlations between instructional time and student 
achievement (Bloom, 1974; ^Sorg, 1980; Fisher et al., 1980; Rosenshine & 
Berliner, 1978; tfyne & Stuck, 1979). 

Because creating time on-task is important, there has been a recent 
emphasis on direct instruc.ion and classroom management of such variables as 
the elicititation of a maximum number of student responses to a given task 
through content coverage, brisk pacing, the setting of high expectations, 
provision for extended practice and teacher structured activities (Anderson, 
Evertson, & Brophy, 1979; Anderson, Evertson, & Emmer, 1980; Barr, 1982; 
Brophy, 1983; Brophy & Putnam, 1979; Good, 1979; Kounin, 1970). Wl -n teachers 
employ such techniques well, the instructional time is used efficiently, and 
students tend to learn more. When such techniques are not employed, the 
instructional environment is more loosely structured, time is used less 
efficiently, and there is less learning. 
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However, classroom practice research indicates that most of the 
instructional time in most elementary reading classes is devoted to recitation 
from basal text stories and workbook exercises, with the primary outcome being 
answer accuracy. Little time is devoted to facilitating metacognitive 
awareness of how to become a strategic reader or to creating student awareness 
of how to use skills strategically wher reading real books (Anderson, 
Brubaker, Alleman-Brooks, & Duffy, in press; Duffy , Mclntyre, 1982; Durkin, 
1978-79). The implications of such an instructional emphasis is explained by 
Doyle (1983), who argues that students make sense out of academic work by ~ ' 
interpreting classroom events. When assigned academic reading tasks, for 
instance, students make interpretations about what they are supposed to learn 
by reference to the events associated with the task being assigned. If the 
task is one of accurate answer-getting, they conclude that reading is rote 
answer-getting; if ,he task is one of strategically and consciously applying 
skills to get meaning from text, they conclude that reading is strategic. 
Consequently, if reading instruction is intended to create strategic readers, 
teachers must engage students in strategic reading tasks and teach students 
how to apply strategies when reading. This places a premium on teacher 
explanation (Duffy & Roehler, 1982; Rosenshine, 1983) and on the benefits of 
having teachers "actively" explain the concept being taught prior to 
confirming or disconf irming student understanding (Good, 1983). 

Problem 

Given the importance of metacognitive awareness as a reading outcome, of 
efficient use of instructional time and content, and of the student as a 
mediator of instruction, this study was designed to determine whether, given 
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typical basal text material and opportunity to learn, the more effect 
classroom teachers of reading would be those who provide explicit explanat 
of how to use reading skills strategically when reading. The basic hypothesi 
was that explicit teacher explanation of how to u.e prescribed skills 
strategies would result in increased student awareness of strategic reading 
behavior which, in turn, would result in increased reading achievement 

standardized measures. To investieatP ^h^« ».u • 

mvasc.gate this hypothesis, an experimental study 

was designed to investigate the following research questions 
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1. 



2. 



Are teachers who are trained to provide more explicit 

ex^' icit'^thaVt"\' "^'^'"^ instricJion more 

explicit than teachers who receive no training? 

Are the low group students of teachers who are trained to 

gic"? rttr^;^"f ^^^^ °^ s^uis 

Is achievement growth significantly greater for the low- 
group students of trained teachers than for rtl i 
students of untrained teachers? low-group 

of%p^^r ''"T correlations between explicitness 

of teacher explanations and student awareness and 
achievement outcomes? 

Are there strong positive correlations (a) between 
ZTdZT ' explicitness of teacher 

awLe" H ^ management ratings and student 

awareness and achievement outcomes? 

explic!tLss">H'°K-'^' ""«l-ti°ns (a) between the 

instruction .nH \"^ ""^"^ information during 

instruction and student awareness and (b) between the 

"a'ren'ss?" P«'^-8°8-al techniques used and student 



m addition to the experimental questions, the study was designed to 
investigate the qualitative dimensions of explanatory talk during instruction. 
One question was posed: 
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What are the qualitative characteristics that distinguish 
effective instructional talk from less effective instructional 



Method for the Experiment 

Subjects 

Poor readers typically are deficient in the knowledge and use of reading 
strategies (Brown, 1978). Thus, the only requirement for participation in the 
study was that teachers must have in their classrooms students who have been 
identified as poor readers. Twenty-two fifth-grade teachers volunteered for 
the study. All were employed by a large urban school district in the midwest 
and each received renumeration for their participation. A baseline 
observation of each teacher (Observation 1) was conducted to establish the 
extent to which each teacher used explanation during reading instruction and 
to obtain a rating of each ceacher'-s ability to establish student engagement 
on task through efficient classroom management. Teachers were then stratified 
on the basis of management ratings into high, medium, and low managers and 
randotaly assigned to treatment or control groups (see Appendix A for the 
management observation form). Eight teachers were identified as high 
managers, nine as average managers, and five as low managers. 

The number of students identified as poor readers (between one and two 
years below grade level) varied among classrooms from a low of 4 to a high of 
22, with an average class size of 11.5. Teachers identified students as poor 
readers on the basis of scores on the Stanford Achievement Test and the 
recommendation of previous teachers. 



/ 

Materials and Procedures 

The study was initiated in early October 1982 with the pretest 

« 

administration in all il classrooms of Form 2 of the Gates-McGinitie Reading 
Achievement Test. Early in November, researchers held an initial meetinrwith 
all 22 teachers to explain the study. Treatment or control group assignments 
were then announced. Following the announcement of group assignments , the 
treatment teachers met with researchers to receive their first training in how 
to use a teacher explanation model for skill instruction (see Appendix B for 
the initial set of training materials). The control group participated in a 
workshop on effective classroom management. Subsequently, the low-group 
reading instruction of each treatment and control teacher was observed four 
times at one month intervals until mid-April (Observations 2-5). All 
observations occurred in the natural clacroom setting, and each lesson 
focused on whatever reading skill the teacher had planned to teach on that day 
in the normal course of following the prescribed basal text sequence (e.g., 
main idea, using dictionary guide words, suffixes, predicting outcomes, etc.). 
Directions for observers are contained in Appendix C. In late April, Form 1 
of the Gates-McGinitie was administered to a.l low-group students as a 
posttest. 

Prior to each observation cycle, treatment teachers met for two hours to 
receive training from the researchers in how to incorporate explicit 
explanations into their on-going skill instruction, for . total of ten hours 
of training. Training focused on (a) how to present prescribed skills (such 
as finding the main idea) as strategies; (b) how to make explicit statements 
about the reading skill being taught, when it would be used, and how to apply 
it strategically and (c) how to organize these statements into a lesson format 
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that followed a sequence from the declarative presentation of information, to 
modeling, to instructional interaction with gradually diminished assistance, 
to practice and to application in connected text (see Appendix E for a lesson 
plan checklist). The training sessions were based on a staff development 
model that employed principles of explicit explanation similar to those taught 
to the treatment teachers (Roehler, Wesselman & Putnam, 1983). Control 
teachers received no intervention except for the initial session on classroom 
management (see Appendix B for explanation to control-group teachers). 

The teacher explanation data consisted of audio tape recordings of the 
five observed reading lessons. Audio tapes of the observed lessons were 
transcribed (see Appendix D) and the typed transcripts were rated by teams of 
trained raters. The explicitness of teacher explanation was determined by 
scoring lesson transcripts according to criteria regarding (a) the conceptual 
information communicated by the teacher (what skill was being taught, when it 
would be used and how to do apply it strategically) and (b) the pedagogical 
means the teacher used to communicate the information (use of modeling, 
feedback, practice, application). The highest possible explanation rating was 
22 points. Inter-rater reliability for the raters of teacher transcripts was 
.92 (see Appendix F for a copy of the rating form for teacher explanation and 
Che conventions used by the raters). 

The student matacognitive awareness data consisted of audio-tape 
recordings of interviews conducted with five low-group students immediately 
following observation of the last four lessons, in which questions were asked 
regarding what skill had been taught, when the student would use it and how 
one applies it strategically. Student interviews were transcribed, and 
student oetacognitive awareness was determined by having trained raters score 
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the transcripts of each student interview. The criteria focused on the 
students' verbal statements about the mental (strategic) processing one uses 
in employing a strategy, the context or situation in which the strategy is 
applied, and the thinking one employs when using the strategy. The highest 
possible student awareness rating was 12 points. The inter-rater reliability 
for the rating of student interviews was .78. Student interview ratings, as 
well as achievement scores on the Gates-McGinitie^ading Achievement Test, 
were aggregated by classroom. See Appendix G for a copy of the rating form 
for pupil awareness and the conventions used by the raters. 

Results Erom the Experiment 
A 2x3 way analysis of variance design, using teacher group 
(treatment/control) and management level (high/average/low) as independent 
variables were performed to test for differences in teacher explicitness, 
student awareness, and achievement. In addition, Pearson product-foment 
coefficients were calculated to investigate the relationships between 
explicitness, management, awareness, and achievement across all classrooms. 
Student awareness data were not available for the first observation, and 
management data were not available for the fourth observation. 

Findings are presented for each of che six research questions. 

Question 1 

The first research question asked whether treatment teachers were 
significantly more explicit in their explanations during re ,ding skill 
instruction than control teachers. Table 1 gives the means of both groups 
across all observations. An analysis of baseline observations indicated chat 
treatment and control teachers did not differ in their use of explanation at 
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Table 1 

Group Means for Teacher Explanation 



Group 



Observation 



TreaLnent 

Mean 4.100' 12.273 1^.909 17.091 14.545 

5.216 5.442 4.300 2.166 5.429 

Control 

*-100 4-727 4.455 6.091 5.455 

*-725 4.756 4.435 3.833 5.203 



Table 2 

Analysis of Variance for Final Explanation Ratings 



Source of Variation Sums of Squares DF Mean Square F Significance 

TreatEent/Control 512.270 1 512.270 19.439 .001 

Management 56.925 2 28.463 1.080 .365 
Treatment x Management 

Interactions 32.902 2 16.451 0.624 .549 

^sidual 395.300 16 26.353 

Repeated Mea sures for Explanation Ratings 

Treatment/Control 1303.210 1 1303.210 26.873 .001 

Management 211.050 2 105.525 2.176 .150 

Treatment x Management 68.890 2 34.445 .710 .508 

Within Cells 678.800 14 48.486 



Note: Baseline data were missing for two teachers (1 treatment and 1 
control) and were therefore deleted for the repeated measures 
analysis. 
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the beginning of the study (F = 0.0 (1, 19), p = l.QO). However, a repeated 
measures of analysis of variance (ANOVA), using the five observations as time 
points, revealed that the explanation behavior of treatment teachers differed 
significantly from control teachers after the first intervention session, and 
treatment teachers continued to improve in their use of explanation through 
Che fourth observation with a slight but insignificant decline at the fifth 
observation (see Table 2). 

Question 2 

The second question asked whether the low-group students of treatment 
teachers were significantly more aware of what was being taught, when to use 
it and how to do it than the low-group students of control teachers. Students 
in the treatment classrooms steadily increased their level of awareness 
following observation while control students consistently maintained low 
levels of awareness (see Table 3). An analysis of variance of student 
awareness ratings following the second observation revealed significant 
differences between students in the treatment and the control classrooms (F = 
9.656, df « 1, 15, p = .007). Therefore, an ANOVA using awareness ratings for 
the second observation as the covariate was performed. Results indicated that 
students of treatment teachers were significantly more aware on the fifth 
observation than students in the control classrooms. Results also indicated 
that management level affected awareness. Students of teachers who were rated 
as high managers in the treatment group (and thus provided xaore opportunity to 
learn) had greater awareness scores than did students in the control 
classrooms. 
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Table 3 

Group Means for Student Awareness 



12 



Observation 



Classrooms 



Treatment 

6.007 6.150 6.883 7.011 

2.16? 1.841 2.039 2.929 

Control 

3.792 4.117 4.957 4.076 

1-845 2.335 1.405 2.162 



Note: Data unavailabe for Observation 1. 



Table 4 



Analysis of Variance for Final Student Awareness Ratings 



Sources of Variation 


Sura of Squares 


DF 


Mean Square 


F 


Significance 


Trea taen t /Cont ro 1 
Management 

Treatment by Manage- 


33.217 
38.764 


"T 

2 


33.217 
19.382 


6.913 
4.034 


.020 
.041 


ment Interaction 
Covariate 
Residual 


4.188 
40.957 
67.271 


2 
1 
15 


2.094 
40.957 
4.805 


.436 
3.524 


.655 
.011 
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Question 3 

The third question asked whether the low-group students of treatment 
teachers n>ada significantly more achievement growth on the Gates-McGinitie 
Reading Achievement Test than the low-group students of the control teachers. 
A 2X3 way ANOVA revealed no initial differences on the Gates-McGinitie Reading 
Achievement Test (F(l,21) = .017, p = .898). The results of the Gates- 
McGinitie posttest, using classrooms as a covariate, revealed no significant 
achievement gains (F = .036, df = 1,21, p = .853). 

Question 4 

The fourth question focused on whether there was a direct positive 
correlation between explicitness of teacher explanation and the awareness and 
achievement outcomes across all classrooms. Results, as given in Table 5. 
Showed a strong positive correlation between teacher explicitness and student 
aetacognitive awareness indicating that, regardless of treatment or control, 
^.etacognitive awareness was strongly related to explanation behavior. No 
significant relationship was found between overall teacher explicitness ^nd 
achievement (r « .224, p = .158). 

Question 5 

The fifth question examined the relationship between (a) teacher 
explicitness ratings, (b) teacher management levels, (c) student awareness, 
and (d) student achievement. As Table 5 indicates, there was no significant 
relationship between teacher explicitness and management for the baseline 
observation or for the second observation. However, significant relationship, 
(P .05) between explicitness and management were found for the third and fifth 
observations. Similarly, the relationship between management and student 
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Table 5 



Pearson Product-Moment Coefficients for 
Explanation, Awareness, Management and Achievement 



Student Awareness 




Observation 






12 3 4 


5 


Explanation 
Significance 


.^34 ,608 ,452 
(,022) (.001) (,017) 


.629 
(.001) 


Management 
Significance 


,208 .628 

(.176) (.001) 


,576 
(,002) 




Student Achievement 




Exlanation 
Significance 


•224 Management 
(•1*6) Significance ( 


.155 
.246) 


Teacher Mana;jement 


Explanation 
Significance 


.248 ,239 ,452 

(.146) (.146) (,017) 


,5771 
(,002) 


Note. Dash means data are unavanahl**. 






Table 6 






Pearson Product-Moment Coefficients for 
Explanation Subcategories and Student Awareness 


Student Awareness 


Explanation 
Subcategory 


Observation 




12 3 4 


5 


Information 
Significance 


.A83 .549 ,437 
(.011) (.004) (.021) 


.655 
(.001) 


Means 

Significance 


•351 .634 ,454 
(•055) (.001) (,017) 


,581 
(,002) 



Note ^ Dash means data are unavailable. 
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awareness was significant for the third observation and for the fifth 
Observation, but not for the second observation. No significant relationship 
was found between management and achievement (r = .155, p = .246). 

Question 6 . 

The sixth question asked whether chere was a direct positive correlation 
. (a) between the explicitness ratings for the information conveyed by teachers 
and the ratings of student awareness and (b) between the explicitness ratings 
for the pedagogical means by which the information was conveyed and student 
awareness. Significant positive relationships were found between the 
explicitness ratings for the information conveyed by teachers and student 
awareness for each observation. Significant relationships were also found 
between explicitness ratings for the pedagogical means by which the 
information was conveyed and student awareness for Observations 3, 4, and 5 
(see Table 6). 

Method for the Qualitative Analysis 
While the original study experimentally established a strong relationship 
between rhe explicitness of a teacher's instructional talk and the awareness 
of low-group students, it did not identify the qualitative characteristics 
associated with effective and less effective explanatory talk. To do so, the 
instructional talk of the most effective and least effective teachers needed 
to be qualitatively examined. The sample used for the qualitative analysis 
consisted of the teachers who were most successful in creating awareness 
outcomes and those who were least successful. To select the most successful 
teachers, the awareness ratings for each classroom were averaged across the 
five Observations, Those teachers whose average student awareness score was 
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in the top quartile of the range of awareness scores across all 22 teachers 
were identified as most successful in creating awareness outcomes. These 
teachers whose average student awareness score was in the bottom quartile of 
the range of awareness scores were identified as least successful in creating 
awareness outcomes. Three teachers met the criteria for successfully creating 
awareness (Teacher A, B, and C); three teachers met the criteria for not being 
successful in creating awareness (Teacher X, Y, and Z). All three successful 
teachers were treatment teachers; the three unsuccessful teachers were all 
control teachers. There were no instances in which a treatment or control 
teacher had an average explicitness rating in the top quartile and an average 
awareness rating in the bottom quartile or in which the average e:.plicitness 
rating was in the bottom quartile and the average awareness rating was in the 
top quartile. 

The fifteen lessons taught by the three successful teachers were analyzed 
and compared to the fifteen lessons taught by the unsuccessful teachers. To 
determine the qualitative characteristics of successful explanatory talk, the 
following five-step procedure was followed. First, the lesson transcripts of 
the six teachers were examined to get a sense for what distinguished them 
qualitatively. Since it appeared that the three most effective teachers were 
devoting more instructional talk to assisting students while the three less 
effective teachers were providing less assistance, the second step was to 
count the lines in each lesson transcript to determine the percentage of lines 
devoted to assistance. Third, the assistance category was further analyzed to 
identify characteristics that further distinguished the explanation of the 
effective teachers from that of the least effective teachers. Fourth, 
illustrative examples of assistance were selected from the transcripts of the 
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teachers. Finally, illusLraLive examples of addiLional distinguishing 
cnaracterisLics of explanatory Lalk of affective Leachers were identified and 
contrasLed with Lhe Lalk of less effective Leachers. 

Results from Lhe QualiLative Analysis 
The instructional talk of the most effective teachers possess at least 
six distinguishing characteristics. 

First, the instructional talk of the three most effective teachers can be 
characterized cy whether the talk va, directed t.vard assistance ratcer rhar: 
tovard procedural or assessrent acnaerr.s. Procedural concerns focused on 
classroom routines and management; assessment talk was directed toward 
determining whether students can produce the right answer, and assistance talk 
was directed toward helping students by giving explicit directions, 
explanations, elaborations ar.d clarifications. Typical of the procedural 
category are teacher statements such as: "Okay, close your books. Today 
we're going to do a board activity" or "I'm going to start with Andrew and 
give everybody a quick turn." Typical of the assessment category are teacher 
statements such as: "Okay, here's the 'c-i' sound. Who can show me what it 
says?" or "Will you do the next one for me? Those letters say what?" Typical 
of the assistance category are teacher statements such as: "Look at it. 
First, you're trying to break it into recognizable parts that you already 
know" or "Okay, but we're looking for a cluster, not a syllable." As seen in 
Table 7, a line-by-line analysis of the baseline observation indicated that 
the percentage of lines devoted to each category was virtually the same for 
all six teachers at the beginning of the year (the teachers who ultimately 
became most effective devoted an average of 61% of their talk to procedural 
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Table 7 

Teacher Talk During Baseline and Observations 2-5 



Procedural 
concerns 



Assessment/ 
answer giving 



Teachers 

Most effective 
A 
B 
C 

Average 

Least effective 
X 
Y 
Z 

Average 



88Z 
37Z 
582 
612 



602 
902 
802 
772 



402 
252 
282 
312 



712 
662 
492 
622 



22 
552 
342 
302 



382 
62 
52 

162 



IZ 
5X 
8Z 
5Z 



182 
212 
432 
252 



Assistance 
B 2-5 



102 
92 
82 
92 



22 
42 
152 
72 



592 
702 
642 
642 



112 
132 
82 
132 
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concerns. 30Z r.o assessment concerns and 9Z to assistance while the three who 
ultimately proved to be less effective devoted an average of 77% of their talk 
to procedural concerns, 16% to assessment and 7% to assistance)! However, the 
percentages changed during subsequent lessons taught by the more effective 
teachers as they applied what they were learning about instructional 
explanations. As seen in Table 7. their teacher talk during Observations 2-5 
was 31% procedural, 5% assessment and 64% assistance while the average 
percentages of teacher talk for Teachers X, Y and Z during the same period 
remained essentially unchanged (an average of 62% procedural, 25% assessment 
and 13% assistance). Therefore, effective teacher explanation may 

be characterized as teacher talk thatjis directed toward assistance rather 

If 

than toward procedural or assessment concerns. 

Second, the three cost effective teachers provided assistance that 
emphasized strategic awareness of how one uses reading skills while the less 
effective teachers, to the extent that they provided assistance at all, did so 
in ways that emphasized answer-getting rather than awareness of the mental 
processing used in doing the skill being taught. This became apparent when 
the lines of teacher talk categorized as "assistance" in the above section 
were further analyzed. For instance, the less effective teachers devoted 11% 
of their talk to assistance, and the entire 11% reflected answer-oriented 
elements (see Table 8). In contrast. 65% of the most effective teachers' 
Instructional talk was devoted to assistance, of which 51% was directed toward 
helping students become strategic while only 14% was devoted to answer- 
oriented concerns. 

The differences between strategic and non-strategic assistance can be 
illustrated by reference to the lesson transcripts. For instance, compare 
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Table 8 
Teacher Talk Assistance 



Teachers 



Strategic 
assistance 



Procedural 
assistance 



Total 



Most effective 
A 
B 
C 

Average 



30% 
68% 
54% 
51% 



29% 
2% 
11% 
14% 



59% 
70% 
66% 
65% 



Least effective 
X 
Z 

• Y 

Average 



OZ 

oz 

OZ 

oz 



11% 

8% 
13% 
11% 



11% 
8% 
13% 
11% 
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Teacher B and Teacher Z regarding their responses to students. Teacher B 
emphasizes the strategic element of "knowing how you know" by asking Chad to 
tell why he knows that the letter c will make the sound Is/ in the word 



"decide": 



T: 



Let's look at number four. Chad? Before you tell me the 
word, would you tell me what the "c" will say! 



S: /s/ 
T: Why? 

S: Because it's followed by "i." 
T: And what do we know from that? 

S: That if it's followed by the letter "i," it'll have th^ "s" 
sound. 

T: Okay, now will you say the word for us? 

S: Decide 

T: Okay, good 

In contrast, Teacher Z, during a lesson on hyphenated words, is concerned not 
with "knowing how you know" but with the correct answer: 

T: They're asking you the meaning for the "glass-em losed 
garden". 

S: Eighty degrees inside the garden, inside the garden. 

T: You have to use the hyphenated garden. 

S: Eighty degrees inoide the closed glass garden. 

T: No, that changes the meaning. You said enclosed glass 
garden. It's not a glass garden. Michelle? 

S: It was eighty degrees ifi the enclosed garden. 

T: You left out glass. What was the garden enclosed in? 

S: Glass. 

T: All right. They used glass-enclosed garden. 
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Third, the explanations of Lhe mosL effective Leachers .:.-v -''"urs^r^-jn'st i 
X 2ch€s£vcKC33 frc-n lesser, to lessen. For instance, note how Teacher C, 
when Leaching implied main idea, makes explicit connections to the previously 
taught lessors on stated main idea: 

T: Today we are going to continue what we've been doing all 

week We've been figuring out how to find the main 

Idea This is probably one of the hardest things for us to 

learn. Now I want you to think. See if you can tell ae 
what we already know about the main idea." 

In contrast, the three less effective teachers typically introduced lessons 
without making reference to any previous related learning. For instance. 
Teacher Z introduced a lesson on prefixes without reference to previous 
lessons in structural analysis, despite the fact that such lessons had been 
taught previously. 

Fourth, the most effective teachers "ake frequent tar.Hile vefcvenoc 
tc -ke citua-icKZl scntext >. vhi^h the leax^.in^ vill he arplied. For 
instance, note how Teacher A emphasizes the application when introducing the 
lesson: 

T: All right, I'm going to ask you Co pretend that you have 

just picked up a book in the library and sometimes you will 
find some words in there that will not make any sense at 
sll. There are some ways that you can figure out new words 
without having the teacher around, and I'd like to share 
with you some of these ways that I have used over the years. 

She then returns to the applicability of the skill to real reading situations 
during instructional interaction later in the lesson: 

T: Would it just be used for reading in class? 

S: No (in unison). 

S: English. 

T: Anything. It should help you in reading newspapers, 
magazines, comic books, anything that you have. 

27 
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She used a similar technique lo establish siLuaiional context in a later 
lesson on using a table of contents: 

T: In the event that you're ia the library, why would you use the 
table of contents? Suppose you just choose a book and say, "Oh 
let s see what this book is about." Why would you turn to the 
table of concents first? Robert? 

S: So you won't be wasting your ti-.e looking through the book for 
butterflies. 

k"J°"^^?°'''"« something on butterflies, and you pick 
up the book on BANNERS, you'd look at the table of contents anS see 
If there s any selections in this book on what? 

S: Butterflies (in chorus). 

T: Butterflies. If there's nothing in here, just because it might 
have a buttertly on the outside, it doesn't mean that they will 
have stories on the inside about what? 

S: Butterflies (in chorus). 

T: Butterflies. So you go through this table of contents. 
Fifth, the explanations of the most effective teachers 

CK^aae in if they to ce ^tr2tegic. For instance, note how Teacher B 

models strategic mental processing when using a syllabication rule for 

dividing a word which has iwo or more consonants between two vowels: 

T: Do you see where it says rules on your paper? Okay I'm going to 
read that rule to you. 'If a word has two or more consonants 
between two vowels, divid. the word after the first consonant.' Now 
I 11 show you what I'm talking about .... 

I am going to use that rule and I am going to look at this word. 
Let 3 suppose 1 am a new reader and I cone across this word and I 
don t Know what that word is. I want to divide that word into 
syllables so that I can read it in my story or in my reading and I 
am going to look and I am going to use the rule. Okay. Here are 
two consonants coming between two vowels, the a and the 6. Then it 
says I am going to divide the word after the first consonant-I am 
going to divide It right there (points). Now I am going to say the 
word by syllables, 'af-ter,' and I put it together and I have Jhe 
word after. 
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How lei s say I coae across another word in ay reading, and I look 
aL iL and I have Lo see if Lhere are Lwo consonants IhaL come 
between Lwo vowels. Well, here is a vowel, it is followed by two 
consonants and another vowel. So I have two consonants here 
oetween two vowels. I say to ayself, "I an going to divide it 
after the first consonant, now I am going to say each syllable. 

cab-bage, oh, now I can put it together ' cabbage.' Okay, and 
that helps me pronounce that word. 

In contrast, note that Teacher Y, in the following excerpt fron a lesson on 
synonyms and antonyms, does virtually nothing to make visible for students the 
mental processing one does to determine whether two words are synonyms or 
antonyms: 

T: The first two were done for you. Let's see if we can go over these 
today and figure out what the word means. All right? Let's do the 

••b'rff.i""' P'^f'^i"- All right, Che first one there is 

buffalo and- ox", and those two words mean what? The same or 

almost the sane, so they are synonyms. All right, the next one 
there : 

S: Antonyms. 

T: "Patiently" and impatiently" and, of course, you can look at those 
words and automatically tell that they are... 

S: Antonyms 

T: Antonyms because they mean? 
S: Opposite. 

Finally, the explanations of the most effective teachers are 
characterized by their . '"'j " " -'t- ^ ' " 

instance, later in her lesson on syllabication. Teacher 3 observes that some 
students have misunderstood her previous explanation regarding how to use 
vowel-consonant patterns to determine where to divide a word in order to 
pronounce it. Mote how she tries to respond with a spontaneously generated 
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elaboration when a student becomes confused about where to divide the word 
'chimney' : 

T: Let's look at word number 4. Again, lefs divide it. (Pause) 
Okay, Steve would you tell us how you divided it? 

S: I divided it after the first.... 

T: Can you tell me what letter you divided it after? 

S: The i. 

T: After the ^. Can you tell me why? 
S: Because it was just after the h. 

« 

T: Okay, I see, after the i.. Let's look at the rule again. We find 
two consonants coming together in that word, anyplace between two 
vowels. Do you find two consonants together coming between two 
vowels, Steve? 

S: No. 

T: Look very carefully again. 
S: Yes, m and ii. 

m and a. They come between what vowels? 



T: 

S: i and e. 



T: 
S: 



Okay, i^ and e. Now vhat is the rule? Where do you divide it? 

...the consonant... any consonant or the first consonant is 
divided. •..(trails off). 

Let's look back up at the rule where it says divide the word after 
the first consonant. 

So there are. two vowels you divide the word after the two 
consonants. 

No, now watch again, if it has two consonants— you said m and n 
come between two vowels, the i and e~divide the word after th7 
first consonant. 

So, if the word has two or more consonants between two vowels, you 
would divide it after the first consonant? 

After Che first consonant, so chat would be what letter? 
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S: i 

T: Is ^ a consonant? 
S: I mean after the h. 

T: Let me put it on the board here. Let's see if I can help you a 

little better here on the board. This is our word (writes it and 
points). Now, you toid me that ra and n are the two consonants that 
come between the two vowels, i and e, isn't that what you told me' 
Now It says divide the word after the first consonant. We are 
talking about these consonants right here. 

S: So you would divide it after the i. 

T: Is i^ a consonant? 

S: I mean after the m. 

T: After the m, that's right. After the first consonant. Now 
pronounce it. 

S: Chim-ney. 

T: Okay, put it together. 

S: Chimney. 

T: Chimney. That's right. 

Discussion 

The results of this study support the premise that, with training, 
teachers can become more explicit in explaining stratagic use of reading 
skills in individual lessons and that, as a result, students become more aware 
of what strategic process they are learning in that lesson and when and how to 
use it. Consequently, the study supports a view of instruction that places a 
premium on direct, explicit explanation to make low-group students aware of 
how reading skills can be used strategically. Because research on 
metacognition, comprehension, and the student's role in mediating instruction 
all point to the importance of strategic awareness, use of direct, explicit 
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explanation is a significant finding. The study results provide strong 
evidence that students can become aore metacognitively aware of how reading 
skills work and that such awareness is associated with the explicitness of the 
teacher's verbal explanation of t.he sKill. Consequently, if student 
metacognitive awareness is a desireable outcome of reading instruction, then 
teachers are acre effective in creating this outcome when verbal explanations 
are explicit. 

However, while student awareness may be an important instructional 
outcome when developing strategic readers, it is not enough by itself. 
Measureable gains in reading achievement must also be evident. Central to 
this study was the premise that the metacognitive awareness generated by 
explicit explanations would translate into greater student reading-achievement 
growth as measured by the Gates-McGinitie Reading-Achievement Test. The 
findings do not support this hypothesis. 

Several explanations for the lack of achievement growth can be offered. 
First, this study may have revealed no relationship between teacher 
explanation and reading achievement because, as Tharp (1983) suggests, 
strategic reading cannot be directly taught. While such a conclusion must be 
considered, other circumstances peculiar to this and to other long-tenn 
instructional studies may also explain the lack of significant achievement 
growth. 

The first is that the treatment teachers may not have consistently used 
explicit explanations in their routine teaching. In fact, interviews 
conducted with the treatment teachers at the end of this study suggests that 
explicit explanation of reading strategies is difficult for many teachers, anH 
that they tended to use it most on the days they were observed. As a result, 
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explicit explanations were not provided across all lessons and, therefore, 
students had little opportunity to build a longitudinal sense of how to apply 
strategies consistently in a variety of text, despite their awareness at the 
end of the observed lessons. 

Second, teachers may not have adequately prepared students for 
application of the skills. Close post hoc examination of the lesson 
transcripts of the treatment teachers suggests that, while they became 
increasingly more proficient in explicitly explaining to students how skills 
work as strategies, they often failed to provide students with explicit 
opportunities to apply the skills strategically in the context of real text. 
Thus, while students may have been taught how to think strategically about 
■ skills, they may not have been provided with sufficient opportunities to link 
their strategic knowledge to the reading they do in textbooks, on tests, in 
library books or other forms of "real reading." 

Third, it became apparent during the study that, while most treatment 
teachers could develop expository informational statements about skills, they 
were less successful with the more subtle aspects of explanation. For 
instance, they had difficulty conceptualizing skills as strategies and, as a 
result, had difficulty translating some skill lessons into strategy lessons. 
In addition, they had difficulty focusing on the mental processing rather than 
the answer, on where the strategy would be applied in real reading, on the 
salient features to highlight, and on how to respond to students appropriately 
during the interactive phase of the lesson. Consequently, while the treatment 
teachers received high ratings for their explanations, they nevertheless had 
difficulty with the subtler aspects of the technique which, in turn, may have 
influenced student achievement. Similarly, examination of teacher transcripts 
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reveal chat teachers had difficulty in providing a meaningful rationale for 
teaching reading skills, 'in explaining skills as strategies ra'cher than as 
rules to be memorized, and in maintaining a focus on the strategy rather than 
on the semantic meaning of the selection. 

Fourth, the qualitative findings suggest that instructional effectiveness 
involves more than we had previously thought. When student metacognitive 
response to text processing is a desired instructional outcome, it is not 
enough to provide a single unitary explanation. Effective instruction is also 
associated with qualitative characteristics of teacher instructional talk, 
including (a) an emphasis on assistance rather than procedure and/or 
assessment; (b) an emphasis on "knowing how you know", (c) a conscious 
building of connections with past and future learnings rather than teaching 
each lesson as a separate entity; (d) an emphasis on the situational context 
to which the learning will be applied; (e) an attempt to make visible the 
invisible mental processing that goes on in the mind; and (f) an effort to 
respond to student confusion with spontaneous elaboration about how to think 
strategically to complete the task. 

Fifth, the standardized test used to measure achievement may not have 
assessed the strategic outcomes being emphasized. While the Gates-McGinitie 
Reading Achievement Test is a recognized reading measure, it may be too global 
to be sensitive to student strategic behavior when reading. 

Sixth, standardized tests may not be an appropriate measure to use in an 
intervention study because it is most sensitive to aptitude and less sensitive 
to instructional interventions (Paris, 1984). Consequently, rather than using 
a standardized test to measure achievement outcomes, it may be wiser to use 
criterion measures of students' strategic responses to text. 
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Finally, the experiment may not have been long enough. For low-group 
students who are reading from one to three years below their peers, 
translating awareness of how individual strategies work to independent and 
self-regulated application may take longer than the five months encompassed by 
this study, especially considering the concerns noted above. Similarly, for 
low group students to operationalize the reading skills in concert with 
generic reading tasks such as those required on a standardized reading 
achievement test might take longer than this study allowed. 



Conclusion 



Research on metacognition and on reading comprehension research 
emphasizes the strategic role of the reader in processing text. To date, 
there is little knowledge about the instruction needed to develop such 
strategic outcomes. Studies that identify instructional practices that 
produce strategic outcomes are an important next step in translating research 
on metacognition and reading comprehension into instructional prat ice. 

However, the continued pursuit of this line of research must account for 
achievement as well as awareness. Future studies of direct teacher 
explanation must insure that experimental group teachers use the treatment 
consistently, that achievement measures sensitive to strategic reading 
behaviors be used, that interventions with teachers focus on more explicitly 
on the subtle aspects of explaining strategic processes to students, and that 
the study be long enough to give low group students the opportunity to 
internalize the strategies being taught. 

The ract that effective instruction involves subtle qualitative 
dimensions of instructional talk and that these dimensions are difficult for 
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even effective teachers to implement has implications for teacher 
effectiveness research and for teacher education. Regarding teacher 
effectiveness, results such as these reinforce the emerging findings regarding 
the importance of the teacher's role as a presenter of conceptual and 
pedagogical information, as Opposed to a manager who simply sets pupils on 
tasks associated with instructional material. In short, teacher talk may play 
a significant role in promoting greater metacognitive awareness in students. 
Regarding teacher education, results such as these emphasize the importance of 
helping prospective and in-service teachers develop the conceptual and 
pedagogical expertise needed to make instructional decisions regarding (1) 
reading strategies and (2) their own instructional talk when presenting these 
Strategies to students. 
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Mana-::enent Observation Fom 

No. of scudcncs in class (Vhole cJass acclvicy) 

No. of scudcncs in reading groupCs) ( 12 3) 



I. 



1 
1 
3" 



in resc of class 
Whole Class 



Observer code 3 
Classrooa cod e / 
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Tioe 



On 



Off 



Can't 
Tell 



T)3l< 



Reading Croup 



Tiae ' 


On 


Off 


Tell 


1 








2 








3- 








4 >. 








5 i 








6 









Ob. ciae 5tarc_ 
Ob. ciae end 
List inter- 
ferences 

& # of ain. 



Nonverbal InCeraccions (Tally) 



Physically 
restrains 



Reading Croup 



Whole Class 



Verbal Inceraccioos (Tally) 



Call naa€ out 

of lasson conce^ic 



Reading Croup 



Whole Class 



Physically 
punishes 



Tells scudenc co 
scop inappropriate 
behavior 



Brief Silent 
waiting 



Tells student 

appropriate 

behavior 



Prolonged 

silent 

writing 



Uses positive 
cocaents to 
control students 



Brief glare 
at student 



Cites nxles or 
Procedures 



Long glare 
at student 



Threatens Student 



Signal 

Interferences 



Proxiaicy- 

relationship 

control 



Stops lesson (core 
than 3 sec.) 



Takes object 
fron student 



Stops Lessons and 
reaoves student 



Others 



Rebukes student for 
not participating 



Shouts for order 



er|c 



Whining Tones 



Voice Squeaks 
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BEST COP/ AVAILABLE 



III. 

37 

gavironaenc arid Materials : not observed 

Teacher & pupil space defined and used appropriately 

2. Soae errors in use of space sacerials, equipnenc 

2. Materials not ready, traffic pattern probleas. teacher unable to sonicor rooo, . 

envlronaent detracts fron snsooth functioning 
Supporting data 



Organization and Claritv of Instruction not observed 

2* c!!f ^^''^T ab^dlrection^. tasks. outco=es . , , , 

r tT^ **^d«at$ uacLar about directions, task, outcoces C S m.r<. ^M^n-h ^ *i>iJ' 

3. Evld«ice of lack of student clarity about direction,., tasks. outco=es - 

Supporting daca 



Rules and Procedurgg ^ rtd^ C^SCrV^Jl 

i- tfficiandy carry ouc roucines and procedures 

2. Hixed efficient use of routines 

3. Pupils do not use routines and procedures 

Supporting data 



i^onseouences to Puoil^ observed 

1.. Rcvard/detcrent systea focused oa positive 

1. Reward and deterenc pattern not observable 
— 3. Hevard/detoreac systea used and heavy punishment 
Supporting data 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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is 



_Moni soring noc observed 

1- Teacher =onicored class and responded co cues of future probless 

— proM^ an7"er""''^ un5ysce=«tl«lly «sponded co 

3. Teacher responded co probleas not Co cues of problcss 

Supporcing daca- 



jcudeat Accouncabllity _ "^f ^ ^^^ScrVcJi 

!• and product identified 

2* TiM product cocaunicatioa not adhered co 

3. Ko product and vague ci=a 

Supporting daca 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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DIRECTIONS FOR USING 
MANAGEMENT OBSERVATION FORM 



Tnis form is Co be used for a 60-minuCe observation. 
Observed time: 

Does not include recess other events that removes the students from 
Does include activity transitions 

3e"i:Jr;uc:'arba:roi"/'^" - 

routine of class) classroom that won't interfere with 

2. |irst, count total students and record. 
Second, record time observation begins. 

3. Section I: Time on task record 

A. Rec6rd time at 10 minute intervals of observed time 

B. Time-on-tas'^ criteria 

1. For each internal in each box record number of students on 

Class' 'if L'd". °f studenS'in 

class. If student(s) have left class for another class, each 
time they would be recorded in 'can't tell.') 

^* activfSIr^^ participating actively in an instructional 
activity (e.g., doing worksheet, reading book, obviously 
listening to teacher. ^ 

^* Wr„f^•"^^^' obvious - doing something other than 

instructional activity (e.g. pencil sharpening, talking to 
neighbor; selfdistraction, etc.) "^•^ing co 

4. CAN'T TELL: if student(s) participation cannot be obviously 
determined e.g while teacher gives directions you ca"t tell 
if student looking out window is "on task" listening)! 

C. ^cord the off task students first as they should be most obvious 
Then count on task. Remainder would be your can't tell . 
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4. Section II: Interaction Record - teacher vith whole class or any group* 

A. Use tally marks to record each instance teacher is observed using 
behavior that fits a descriptor listed. 

B. OTHER A teacher might have a ideosynciatic behavior that is 
repeatedly used which is not listed for either column. Write a 
brief description of the behavior and then tally occurrance. 

C. If a reading group is in progress, tally "occurrences in first 
coluam for each interaction - section. 

Whole class means portion of class not engaged ia a reading group. 
The actual student make-up may change as groups switch in course 
and hour. Systemizing survey class (e.g., now by row or by tables) 

E. Descriptions of Non Verbal Ineraction Categories 

1. Physically restrains - arm on student, holds down in seat, 
hand on book student is holding. 

?. Physically punishes ^ spanking; slapping, shaking 

3. Brief silent waiting for order - less than 5 seconds of 
silence by slow count 

4. Prolonged silent waiting - 5 seconds or longer by slow count 

5. Brief glare at student - *dirty' look lasting less than 3 
seconds focused on a particular student 

6. Long glare at student - 'dirty' look lasting 3 seconds or 
longer focused on a particular student 

7. Signal interference: clicks fingers; flips lights on and off; 
raised hand for order; claps - to control 

8. Proximity - relationship control - walking around room from 
stationary position (nay vary); walks over to particular 
student and stands (no physical contact or verbal remark) to 
control 

9. Takes object from student - removes pencil, paper, gum, or 
other object student is holding or working with to control 

Descriptions of Verbal Interaction Categories 

1» Calls name out of lesson context - nanes student without 
further verbage to control 
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Tells student to stop inappropriate behavior -should tallv 
remarks that may or may not be followed by descriotion of' 
appropriate behavior 

Tells student appropriate behavior -may or may not follow 
telling student to stop inappropraite behavior. 

Uses positive comments to control students-example: "I like 
the way you're;" "It looks like you've been working hard:" if 
directed to individual, determine if they're in reading group 
or part of whole class to tally 

Cites rules or procedures-specific rules or refers to rules in 
general; may be indirect reference to a list students 
rece ived. 



rece ived. 

6. Threatens student - very negative 

7. Warns students if . . . then . . . 

8. Stops lesson (for longer than 3 seconds by slow count - may 
accompany another nonverbal or verbal category 

9. Stops lesson and removes student - sends out of room; to a 
time-out location in classroom; sends back to seat from 

group. 

Rebukes student for not participating - tells student to pay 
attention, tnay follow calling on student for an answer which 
they don't give. 

Shouts for order - tally will probably accompany another 
verbal interaction. 

Whining tones - tally will probably accompany another verbal 
interaction. 

^' Data'°" Questions for Observation Notes in Supporting 

Teacher Explanation Project 
Upon completion of observation, rate the classroom in each category (1-3 
or not observed), based on overall impression. In addition checking one of 
the descriptions provided in each category of Section III of the observation 



10. 

11. 
12. 
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form, you will be giving examples Co support your rating. These questions 
will help you structure your notes and examples. 

Your supporting data should include the following types of information in 
guidelines in each category. Additional paper has been attached. The blank 
sheet is for the floor plan of classroom. Student names are not necessary. 
The lined paper is for continuation of rates from any category. Be sure to 
reference notes on pages to category they should be included in. 

When your observation is completed and/or after you leave the teacher's 
classroom, go over guideline questions and add any additional information to 
your notes that nay not have been accounted for in your notes. 

1.0 Environment and Materials 



1.1 What was the room arrangement? Attach a floor plan with student 
seating chart. If teacher has one ask to copy it. 

1-.2 Describe the overall appearance or ambience of the room. 

1.3 Did any problems arise that could be attributed to traffic 
patterns, student access to important areas of the room, or 
teacher s inability to see all student work areas from her station 
m the room. 

1.4 Describe any aspect of room arrangement, contents, or decoration 
which appeared to distract students from their tasks or detract 
from the smooth functioning of the room. 

1.5 Were there adequate numbers of desks, chairs, equipment, and 
supplies for the day's activities? 

1.6 Use of small groups 

Describe the seating of the students in the snail group, the 
teacher and the out-of-group students with respect to each other. 

2.0 Organization and Clarity of Instruction 

2.1 What was Che format of all class activities: whole group, small 
group, or individualized? 
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2.2 When the use and/or effect of materials fell short of the ideal 
what factor(s) contributed to the problem? Please be very ' 
specific, and indicate what factors mentioned were beyond the 
teacher's control. 

2.3 What evidence was there that instruction was or was not at 
appropriate levels for all students in the class? 

2.4 What did the teacher do to accommodate needs of the slowest or 
fastest students in the class? 

2.5 What did students do if they finished their class assignments 
early? " 

2.6 Describe any use of centers or stations. Include any instructions 
for their use given by the teacher. 

2.7 What were rules and procedures for use of a center or station? Are 
they posted? Were rules and procedures followed? 

2.8 During class discussions or recitations what portion of the 
students were actively participating? What did the teacher do to 
assure full participation? 

2.9 Did the teacher, use vocabulary, speaking style, and pace that 
facilitated students' understanding? What evidence was there that 
instruction was or was not clear to the students? 

2.10 What visual reinforcement was provided during teacher 
presentations? 

2.11 Describe (quoting where appropriate) any aspect of the teacher's 
instruction or verbal expression which contributed to poor clarity 
m this lesson. 

2.12 How did the teacher indicate the end of an activity and the need 
for a transition? 

2.13 How much advance notice was given to the students so that they 
could start to finish up their work and put away materials? 

2.14 Did the teacher leave the small group to deal with something in the 
rest of the room? What did the students in the group do when this 
occurred? 

2.15 When the teacher interrupted himself or herself to deal with 
something out-of-group, what were the reasons? 

2.16 What happened if out-of-group students needed help while the 
teacher was with the small group? If they were delayed, how lone 
was It before they got help? 
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2.17 What did the teacher do when students approached him or her while 
teaching the small group? Was there a consistent response? 

2.18 Use of individualized program (SRA, Skill Box, Contracts) 

a. Did the teacher decide exactly what students would do for 

individual work, or was there student choice of assignments. 

- b. If student choice, describe what happened. 

c. If the teacher had decided, how did the students know what 
they were supposed to do? 

2.19 Flow of instruction 

a. What interrupted the flow of activity and/or required the 
teacher s attention unexpectedly? Be very specific and 
describe any factors which vrere outside the teacher's control. 
Specify source as internal or external to classroom. 

b. For each of the interruptions, describe the teacher's 
response. 

c. What was Che result of the teacher's response for the majority 
of the class? What did students do while the teacher was 
dealing with the interruption? 

d. Describe any other constraints the teacher had to deal with: 
environmental factors such as heat, noise from outside the 
room, a student with an unusual handicap, etc. 

3.0 Rules and Procedures 



3.1 



3.2 



3.3 



3.4 



3.5 
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What procedures were in effect during che activities? Include 
cues, routines, planned policies for teacher contacts, use of 
classroom resources, etc. 

For each procedures, describe its functioning: How well did it 
accomplish the purpose of getting routine activities accomplished 
etticienCly? ^ 

Did the teacher seem to have a system for contacting students? If 
there was no apparent system, how would you describe ais/her n-anner 
ot selecting students for interactions? 

What procedures were in effect regarding the use of materials? 
n-I^Hn! ^^"""^ it °"t, using it in an activity, and 

Did any problems arise that could be attributed to inadequate 
procedures or guidelines for use of pencil sharpener, fountain, 
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bathroom, centers, supply areas, or other areas of the room'" 
Oescribe. 

3.6 What rules or reminders of procedures were posted in the room? 

3.7 What rules were cited by the teacher or overtly enforced? 

3.8 What morning and end-of-day routines or rituals (wannups and 
wmddowns) were used? (if applicable) 

3.9 How well were rule(s) followed that day? When someone did nor did 
not follow a rule, what did the teacher do? 

3.10 Were procedures and roles established as the result of problems or 
were they presented as a matter of course before any problems 
arose? 

3.11 Were the consequences of not following specific rules or procedures 
discussed? 

3.12 Did the teacher remind the students about any rules or procedures, 
and/or re-explain any? What happened before this reminder or 
reexplanation? 

4.0 Consequences to Pupils 

4.1 What were the teacher's instructions to the class 

(and/or the policy in force) regarding student behavior in the 
group, out of the group, and in transition from group to group' 
Were instruction/policy clear? Were they followed? 

4.2 If a student (or students) were disruptive, overtly uncooperative 
or unmanageable, describe the event or confrontation in detail. 
What did the teacher say and do? What were antecedent and 
resulting events? 

4.3 How did the teacher reward students for appropriate behavior? 

4.4 What punishments or deterants did the teacher use of discuss? 

Was the teacher consistent in use of the reward/deterant system? 

What were students' reactions to rewards and penalties given during 
the class? Were deterants effective in changing inappropriate 
behavior? rr r 



4.5 
4.6 



4.7 Did the rewards and deterants used seem to be reasonable and 

appropriate in terms of teacher effort and in relation to magnitude 
and nature of rule violations? 
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4.8 Was the teacher consistent in his or her response to misbehavior? 
Did the teacher stop the behavior quickly? 

5.0 Monitoring 

5.1 In general, how aware was this teacher of everything going on in 
the class? 

5.2 Did the teacher have a clear view of all students from the 
teacher's usual work stations? 

5.3 Did the teacher ever leave the room? How often and for how long? 

5.4 What violations of already established rules or procedures occurred 
that were not responded to by the teacher? That were not observed 
by the teacher? 

5.5 What other behaviors occurred which were not responded to be the 
teacher but which struck you as inappropriate for the classroom? 

5.6 How did the students indicate that they needed help? How efficient 
was the teacher at spotting students who needed help, remembering 
them, and responding? 

5.7 Did the teacher seem to be monitoring the rest of the class when 
working with a small group or individual? How? 

5.8 How well did the teacher monitor to see that students were 
complying with the instructions while and immediately after they 
were given? 

6.0 Student Accountability 

6.1 For each activity engaged in by the students, was there a product 
or assignment that reflected what the student had done during the 
time? Describe. 

6.2 Describe the system used for turning in work. What did students do 
with their work when they finished it? 

6.3 If there was not an assignment turned in, how did the teacher find 
out what the student had done during that period of time? 

6.4^ Cite any evidence you can about the quality or quantity of feedback 
from the teacher about academics: Were any graded papers returned' 
Were they discussed? What positive reinforcement was used for good 
work? 

6.5 What was the teacher's response to students who did not complete or 
did not hand in assignments? To what degree did the teacher 
emphasize the importance of completing assignments, on time and 
correctly? Describe what the teacher said or did. 
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6.6 What evidence was there that students did or did not understand 
instructions for assignments? uuaersLand 

6.7 How did the teacher introduce, explain, or otherwise communicate 
assignments to the class? "'•cdLe 
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Appendix B 
Initial Sat of Training Materials 
Used with the Experimental Group 
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!• Welcome 

Thank you to teachers 
Intro researchers 

Cass 

Roy 

Linda 

Thank you administrators 
Chamberlain 
Halik 
Letts 

Washington 

principals - Marsh Richardson 
!!• Announcements 

A, Pretest scores will be available in 2 weeks. Results .will be 
mailed. If teacher wants more information, call 353-8763. Linda 
Vavrus will make arrangements to provide more information. 

B. In May we will arrange for a time to share the results of the study 
and classrooms application of the findings. PGP credit. 

III. Dr. Chamberlain 
IV. Announce 2 groups 



Cass 

I* Check names 
II. Explanation of Study 
Include: 



Control 
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A. observations 4 

1. researcher will be assigned and will contact for obs. tiaes 

2. interview 5 students selected randomly 

B. Control - don't share info 

C. improved reading instruction by improving management 
III. Linda Anderson 

IV. Questions and concerns - Cass 
permission slips 

Treatment 

I. Intervention 

observations - 4 times 

5 students to interview 

researcher assigned for observation 

questions and concerns - call researcher who will be assigned 
2 interviews 
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Intervention #1 

Teacher Explanation Study 
November 3, 1982 



Background 

Research conducted in the past ten years has established that 
effective reading teachers are chose who foster more student involvement 
in learning tasks. Tnese teachers use routines and nanage efficiently; 
they monitor pupil responses; they provide appropriate feedback; and they 
cover much material in the basal textbook. In short, the teachers who 
produce the most reading achievement are those who keep their students' 
academically focused and attentive. This style of instruction has been 
called "direct instruction." 

While direct instruction is associated with achievement gains, recent 
classroom research points out that such teaching is often mechanical. 
Results indicate that, all too often, teachers are simply monitoring 
students through workbooks, dittos and basal selections without providing 
any assistance about when to use the information chat was learned or how 
CO do it. They ask questions; they give procedural directions; they 
listen to students give answers; and they provide feedback to these 
answers but they do not provide explanations about why a skill is 
imporlanc, when it should be used, the problem it will solve or Che 
chinking which must be done when using the skill. Note, for instance, the 
absence of teacher explanation regarding how to do main idea thinking in 
the following classroom excerpt. The teacher had begun a lesson on main 
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idea. A paragraph had been read aloud and students were asked to choose 
the best title. 

Teacher: Alright, now here are some possibilities. A trip downtown. 

The new shirt. The shirt that didn't fit. Let =e read them again, 
A trip downtown. The new shire. The shirt that didn't fit. Now 
those three possibilities, which one would go best? Angela ? 
Student: A trip downtown. 

St. A trip downtown. 

T: OK, Troy, what do you think? 

S: The new shirt. 

T: David, what was your choice? 

S: The new shirt. 

T: Suzanne, how about you? 

S: The new shirt. 

T: I think the girls decided on the trip downtown and the boys liked 

the new shirt. Mainly, what was the story about? 
S: A trip downtown. 
S: Getting a new shirt. 

Although some students are able to learn by responding to questions, 
we have found that the absence of explanation in direct instruction seems 
to be most detrimental to low group readers who are slower to grasp the 
meaning and purpose of the task. These findings have led us to 
hypothesize that teachers who provide explicit explanation of what is 
being learned will be more effective in producing reading achievement 
growth among low readers than teachers who simply keep them on task. To 
begin to test this hypothesis, we conducted a pilot study last year in 
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which we analyzed lessons where teachers used the basal with explanation. 
We focused on skill instruction, in terms of what it contains and where i 
is located in the instructional sequence. Tnis study produced several 
results. First, all the teachers who were able to keep low achieving 
students on task elicited positive gains in student achievement. However 
the teachers who also used explanation were more effective in producing 
achievement within the low achieving group. Second, there was a 
relationship between pupil awareness of what was being learned and his/hei 
achievement on reading tests. Third, pupil awareness was associated with 
Che explicitness of the teacher's explanation which in turn, were 
associated with increases in achievement. In other words, the more 
specific and explicit the teacher was in explaining, the more aware the 
students were of what was being learned and the better the reading 
achievement test outcomes were. Finally, the most successful teachers 
were those who tried to make students consciously aware of how to apply 
skills when reading; the lesson successful teachers were interested only 
in getting students to give the correct answers. 

We concluded from this ^tudy that our basic hypothesis was 
sLrengthened-ic seems the teachers who provide explicit explanation while 
also keeping students actively engaged are more effective than teachers 
who simply keep students on task. To establish these findings as truly 
valid, however, it was necessary to replicate the study over a broader and 
more diversified range of classrooms. 

The Study 

The study in which you are about to participate is a more tightly 
designed attempt to compare teachers who use explicit explanation with 
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those who do not and the effects of explicit explanation on students 
awareness and achievement. Twenty-two teachers and their designated low 
groups are participating. AH low groups will be tested at the outset and 
the teachers will be assigned to the treatment or control group. You are 
the treatment group. As such, you will receive instruction in how to 
include explicit explanation in your skill instruction in basal reading 
programs. You will use what you learn in teaching the low group fore the 
next twenty weeks. We will observe periodically to ascertain the degree 
to which explanation is present and the decree cf awareness on the part of 
the designated reading group. The achievement growth of your students 
will be compared to the growth of those in control classrooms and 
conclusions about the value of teacher e:cplanation viU be formulated. 

in. The Training 

You will remember that our pilot study tentatively established that 
teachers who provide explanation are more effective than teachers who 
simply keep students on task. We also found out what goes into a good 
explanation. Good explanation starts with the goal of making students 
consciously aware of how to put skills to work in solving real reading 
problems. This goal shapes the teacher's verbal communication which 
contains specific and explicit explanation. When developing conscious 
awareness of how skills can be used to solve real reading problems, 
students not only get the right answer but also a better understanding of 
what they are doing. It is this conscious understanding which allows 
students to score higher on reading achievement tests than their counter 
parts who simply go through the materials. 
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Consequently, there are two keys Co good explanation. The first is 
the teacher's own understanding of how skills work in solving real reading 
problems and how aware student's currently are of how this process works. 
The second is the teacher's use of techniques which can be incorporated 
into basal textbook instruction to aake explanations more explicit. We 
will start with the first key. 

A. The Teacher's Goa l for Skill Instruction 

Think about the recent reading lesson which one of our researchers 
observed in your room. Think about what the activity was. Then imagine 
what your students would have said if you had taken each aside and asked: 
What was it you were learning today? 
Why is it important or when would you use it? 
It you had to teach it to a friend, what would you say? 
These are the types of questions the researchers will be asking your 
students following lessons in order to determine whether instruction has 
resulted in conscious awareness of how the skill works or just answers. 
To obtain conscious awareness froia students learning to read, teachers 
themselves must know what students currently chink reading skills are for 
and what reading skills really are for. 

To find ouc whac sCudenCs chink, we recommend chat you begin asking 
your sCudenCs Che above chree questions yourself on a regular basis 
following inscruccion. This ^.ill serve three important purposes of: 
1. providing you with valuable information about who in your 

what'^rh! ^IT^ " ^"^'^ ^"'^ " ""'^ together with some idea of 

What the problems are; 
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2. reminding you Co keep focusing on creating conscious awareness of 
what IS being taught rather than simply-settling for correct 
answers; sad 

2. setting for your students the expectation that you want more from 
them than mechanically-provided correct responses. You also want 
them to know what they are doing and when to use it. 

Let us provide you with some examples of student's responses to these 
questions when the teachers had included explanations of how the skill 
works in solving read reading problems and when they had not. 

In the first example the teacher had included an explanation in a 
lesson "r" controlled words. The students were told they were going to 
learn how to pronounce words that had either ur er ear or or letter 
combinations in them. He explained when they would use this skill as 
follows : . 

Wlten you come across a word like this (words containing ur er ear 
or J and you don't know it, Jrou'll be able to sound out the word 
recognizing the "ur" sequence-a "r" with an "e" or a "u" right before 
It. This will help you. You won't get stumped. 

He continued by showing them how this skill works. 

Let me show you how this works. Let's say we run across the word 
burn m your reading. I've never seen this word before. I could look 
at the word and I could see ur, right? I know it sounds like "er". 
With the b sound m front and the n sound at the end I have b-ur-n 
burn. ' 

He then continued through the lesson giving the students opportunities to 
try out the skill in a turn taking situation. When they were correct he 
indicated why they were correct. When they were wrong, he showed them 
where their thinking was incorrect. 

AL the end of the lesson the students responded to the interview 
questions as follows. 
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Student One 

Interviewer: What were you learning to do today? 

Student: We were learning about the e-r, the u-r, and the o-r and the e- 
a-r and they aean Che same, they're ur. 

I: 0*K* Good* How do you use that? 

S: Well, you put them in words, you put them in words for like 
um, sir. The u-r in fur, in work, w-o-r-k. ' 

I: Why were you learning this? 

S: So when we read stori«, Mr. B. had us learn it so when we read 
stories well we can understand words we've never seen before. 

I: Fantastic. Thank you. 

Student Two 

I: What were you learning to do today? 

S: I^was learning how to sound out words with u-r, e-r, o-r, and 
e — a— r . 

I: Fantastic. How do you do that? How do you sound out those 
words : 

S: Well, you just look at the u-r and you go, like it, say it's 
curl and you can t figure out, you never hear it before. You 
iooK at It and you say you know that that's u-r and you 
ccuurrll. 

l! How will it help you? 

S: It helps you to sound out a word that you've never seen before. 
Student Three 

I: What were you learning to do? 

S: I was learning to do the o-r, the u-r, and the e-r and the e-a- 
r sound, 

I: Good. Good. How do you do it, how do you use that sound? 
S: Well, they all sound the same. 
I: They all sound the same? 
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S: Like burn has u-r. 

I: O.K. So when you are to look at a word that has a u-r in it 
what would you say to yourself? 

S: Urn. Then I could sound it out because I would know. 

I: Right. You could sound it out. O.K. Why were you learning how 
to do all this? 

S: So we would know if we looked at a word and we didn't know it 
Then we would look for those and it would help us sound it out. 

I: Very good. Thank you. 
In the second example the teacher did not include an explanation of 
how the skill works in real reading. The lesson was on how to make 
shorter sentences longer. In the interviews, the students responded as 
follows. 

Student One 

Interviewer: Can you tell me what it was you were learning to do today? 
Student: How to make sentences better. 

I: O.K. And how do you make sentences better? 

S: 3y putting more words to make it better. 

I: O.K. and how do you know hew to put more words in there' Is 
there a way to do that? 

S: By thinking and you can think up some words that go with the 
sentence. * 

I: O.K. Now did your teacher give you any steps to follow as to 
how to make your sentences bigger and better? 

S: Not really. 

I: Not really. Oh, so you don't have any steps to follow that she 
gave you. 

S: Not very many. 

I: Even if she gave you one or two, can you remember what those 
are? 
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S: Ua, what is Co remember Co make it beCCer than three words at 
least. 

I: O.K. and do you remember what you do first to make it better 
than three words or longer than three words? 

S: No. 

I: O.K. Let's go back and think for a minute why your teacher 
would be teaching you this. 

S: So we can write stories better. 

I: O.K. and how would what you've learned today help you write 
stones better? 

S: By putting more words in a sentence. 

I: O.K. and how will that help make your stories better? 

S: It will make thea longer and will be telling something about 
another person. 

Student Two 

I: What did you learn today? 

S: We learned how to make a short sentence a little longer. 

I: O.K.^ And how do you make a short sentence a little longer? 

S: Well, you add a couple more words that you think would sound 
good with the sentence and then you have a longer sentence. 

I: O.K., that's good. Did the teacher give you some steps to 
follow when you were doing that? 

S: What do you mean like steps? 

I: Well, like when she was teaching you how to make short 

follow?" sentences, did she give you some steps to 

S: How to do it? 
I: Um hum. 

S: Like you could circle and underline. 

I: O.K. Once you have the word circled or underlined then what do 
you do? 
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S: Then you add some words and chat makes a longer sentence. 

I: Good, now do you remember which words it was in the sentence 
that you would circle or underline? So that you would know 
what to add to? 

S: Well, like che person and the things he did. 

I: Now let me ask you one more question about all this. Whey do 
you suppose your teacher was teaching this to you? What good 
IS this to you? 

S: So that we could be better writers. 
I: O.K. That's very good. 
Student Three 

I: In the lesson I saw you in today, what was it you were learning 
to do? 

S: We were learning how to make big words out of little ones. 
I: Big words out of little ones? 
S: Um hum. 

I: O.K., were you also working with sentences? 
S: Yes. 

I: What were you doing with the sentences? 
S: Making them bigger. 

I: O.K. Now can you remember how your teacher told you to make 
those sentences bigger? 

S: Use the "consodants. " 

Ij The consodanLs? 

S: Yeah. 

I: What do you do with the consodants? 

S: Well it might be a different word, I forgot the words- 

I: O.K. What do you try to do then when you find those words? 
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S: Sometimes we circle them or underline them and sometimes we 
don't. 

I: O.K. Once you've got them circled or underlined, if you do do 
that, then what do you do? 

S: Make bigger sentences. 

I: O.K. And how to those words that you circle or underline help 
you make bigger sentences? 

C: Because they are consodants. 
As seen in the students' responses to the interview question, it is 
possible to determine who in the group is aware or not aware of the 
problem solving aspects of the skill. In addition, these student 
responses did reflect the explanations: when explanations are clear and 
explicit, student awareness is very high. Likewise, when explanation is 
low, student awareness is low. 

At first, the asking of these questions may be difficult. It is yet 
another procedure to add to your busy activity schedule. However, we feel 
it is an important addition. With teacher manuals and scanty of time, it 
is easy to become mechanical in reading instruction. The asking of these 
questions will assist you in not becoming mechanical. 

What do students need to answer such questions well? What do you tell 
them about skills? The most successful skill teachers are those who teach 
students that skills are problem solving strategies. Tell you students 
that when they read along normally and are having no difficulty, they do 
not need to be consciously aware of the skills they are using. However, 
when they encounter a blockage (such as not knowing a word or not 
understanding the message), use of a particular skill can help remove the 
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blockage. Therefore, tell your students that when they encounter a 
problem in their reading they should: 

1. consciously determine that they do have a problem 

2. "nsciously search their repetoire of skills to determine what 
skill could be helpful here 

3. apply the skill to solve the problem 

4. evaluate whether the problem has not been resolved. 

Let's see how this works. Let's say that I am reading the following 
on page 25 of my Houghton-Mifflin Kaleidoscope ; 

J°r?^ts'r.dr\'!;'' """^ ''l"^ K« thought 

Jpf ^•P , ^"'^ ''^^^^ '■■^il °^de it the most ' 

beautiful animal in the horse show. 

I am reading along smoothly until I come to the word ba^r. . can pronounce 
the word but it doesn't make sense to me in the sentence. I have 
completed Step 1: I realize I have a problem. Now I go to Step 2: I 
consciously search my mind for something that might help me figure out the 
meaning of this word. I remember that I have been taught to figure out 
unknown words by looking around the unknown word for clues to the meaning. 
So I go to Step 3: I read on, looking for clues to the meaning of ba^r. 
The words "blue ribbon" in sentence 1 are somewhat helpful but not 
totally. "Reddish-brown coat" and "Black tail" also help. It is not 
until I get to the last line, however, that I am sure that a ba^r is a kind 
of horse. Now I am at Step 4: my evaluation indicates that I have 
resolved the problem because now I can reread the passage and make sense 
out of it. 

In summary, when we say the teacher's <.oal is to make students 
consciously aware of how skills work in solving real reading problems, the 
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above is an example of what we mean. We are not as concerned with the 
students' answers on workbook pages or dittos as we are their ability to 
use the above four steps to put skills to work in making sense out of 
reading* 

How do you as teachers develop this goal in pupils? First, you do not 
teach all the skills suggested in the teacher's edition. Instead you 
select the ones that are most important to teach. How do you decide which 
is most important? By deciding whether the skill provides a strategy for 
helping children solve a problem frequently encountered while reading real 
books. By making this decision, you are helping children learn to read 
better because they will soon come to understand that all the skills being 
taught have a sensible use in making it easier to make sense out of 
reading. Because what they learn is useful, they learn it better and 
faster* 

once you have decided upon the skill, you need to know what help you 
can expect from basal textbooks and what you will have to supply on your 
. own. To illustrate, look at a typical workbook page 8 of the skills 
handbook accompanying The Sun That Warms . The activity is the 
interpretation of a pronunciation key in a dictionary or glossary. Note 
that in the introduction at the top of the page there is no reference to 
how this skill solves a problem. In fact, there is no reference to how 
pronunciation keys would ever by useful, „hen they might be used or why it 
is important to learn them. When you look to the teacher's guide of the 
basal itself (thinking that the explanation of the skills 's utility might 
be there), you find no reference to glossaries or dictionaries at all. 
Consequently, if this page is simply assigned to be done as is, low group 
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students might not have any conscious awareness of how the skill of 
interpreting pronunciation keys is useful in solving real reading 
problems. They would simply go through ic, trying to get the right 
answers but not being consciously aware of how or where or when they would 
use it again. In terms of our three pupil interview questions, they would 
probably show little awareness. 

Could this workbook page be adjusted co include conscious awareness of 
the skill as a problem solving device? We think so. The teacher would 
preface the workbook page e:cercise with a statement such as the following: 

I^'^!/"'^""^ ^ am reading a book and^I run into a really hard word 
I have never seen before. I can't be|in to sound it out! Now 
that s a problem. How can I find out what it is? I can ask 

anriook'L"' '"p"° T '''' " ^° ^ SO to the dictionary 

Sth sJ^a^L"?'.. ' '""^ pronunciation is shown 

witn strange letters, like these: di nam' ik. We^re going to 
learn today what we can use to solve this problem. It is Called 
tne pronunciation key. When we get done, you will be abL'to use 
the pronunciation key in dictionaries to pronounce che unknown 
words you have to look up. 

If this statement (or one like it) was inserted at the beginning, 
would students demonstrate more awareness in answering chese chree 
questions? 

What is it you were learning today? 

Why is it important or when should you use it'' 

If you have to teach it to a friend, what would you say? 

Did you have such a statement at the beginning of the recent lesson we 

observed? If you had, might the pupils be more aware? We think they 

would and that, as a result, they not only would demonstrate more reading 

achievement growth on tests but would also be better prepared to use 

pronunciation keys when coming to a pronunication problem in their 
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reading. Such results nake worthwhile the extra effort involved in 
prefacing the workbook page with such a statenent. 

Let's try^nocher exaople. This is taken fron page 39-40 of the 
teacher's edition of Ginn's The Sua That Wanas . The lesson focuses 
decoding words with the suffix ous. Note the directions to teachers. 
There is no explicit reference here to the fact that the ous helps readers 
solve any kind of problem, no explanation of why the skill is important or 

vhen to use it and no illustration of when one might use it. Instead, the 
ous seems to be taught here as if it was a valuable piece of knowledge in 
its own right, rather than a strategy useful in decoding words. 

Consequently, if teachers followed the basal directions faithfully, what 

do you predict would be lowgroup pupil responses to the three interview 

questions? We predict little awareness, particularly regarding why the 

skill is important or when it would be used. 

Could we insert a statement early in the lesson which presents the 

skill as a problem solving strategy? We chink so. Here's hov we decide 

what to say in that statement. 

First, we ask ourselves, "What problem would a reader have if he/she 

unknfr^ '""''T "^'^^ encountered an 

unknovm word ending m ous ,) 

Second, we ask ourselves, "In what situation is this skill likely to 
be useful?' (Answer: whenever the reader is reading material 
containing unknown ous words). 

Third, we ask ourselves, "Do the pupils already possess similar skills 
which this one can be associated with?" (Answer: Yes. The pupils 
have been taught other suffixes in the past and so this is an addition 
to a repetoir of skills for figuring out unknown words.) 

Fourth, we decide on what the ultimate outcome of instruction should 
be. (Answer: when the reader encounters an unknown ous word in his 
real reading as opposed to the workbook page, he wilFbe better able 
to identify it.) 
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Using the answers to these questions, we formulate the following 
statement (or one like it): 

Let's say that you are reading in your library book and you come to a 
word like this: marvelous . You don't know the word and you can't 
make sense of the story until you figure it out. What I'm going to 
teach you today is to use what we have learned about other suffixes to 
figure out words like this one that end with ous. When we are done, 
you will know how to figure out hard words ending with ous when you 
meet these m the books you are reading. 

Do you think that an opening statement such as this one, when added to 
the other basal text suggestions, will help pupils answer the interview 
questions with more awareness? We think so. 

Now. let's try one together. Look at the directions to teachers from 
page 47-48 of Houghton Mifflin's Kaleidoscope . First read the directions 
and see what they say to do. (pause) 

Second, ask yourself the above questions about xhe skill taught here 
(syllables and vowel sounds). What problems would the reader have which 
would call for the use of this strategy? In what situation would it be 
useful? Do the pupils already have a repetoir of skills for handling 
similar problems to which this skill can be added? What is it you hope 
Che student will ultimately be able to do with the skill? (pause) 

Third, use the answers to these questions plus whatever help is 
provided by the teacher's guide to structure an opening statement Co 
precede the one provided by the basal text, (pause) 

Now let's share our opening statements and determine (1) whether 
information regarding the above four questions are included and (2) 
whether pupil answers to Che what, when and how interview questions would 
demonstrate more awareness after hearing the new opening than if the 
opening used in the basal was employed. 
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Now it is tiae Co apply what you have learned to the lesson plan to 
teach from your own basal in the near future. Before you do that, 
however, let us ask ^ou the three interview questions to see how aware you 
are of what has been learned. 

What did you learn here? 

Why is it important or when will it be useful? 
How do you do it? 

^- Technique for Explaining How Skills Work 

Once you have decided upon the skill to teach and how to =,ake pupils 
aware of how the skill is a strategy for solving problems encountered in 
reading, you nmst explain this to pupils in specific and explicit vays. 
There are several techniques useful here, niost of which will have to be 
saved until next time. However, we do want to give you two today. 

We have already discussed the first technique. Explanation requires 
that students be provided with explicit statements of what they are 
learning and why or when it is useful. This is what we just finished. 
Consequently, you have already mastered the first step in explicit 
explanation. 

The second technique requires a re-ordering of the sequence in which 
basal lessons are typically taught. Let's examine this sequence. For 
Ginn's The Sun That Warms, for instance, the teacher's edition for the 
first selection (page 34-42 of IE) says the sequence for teaching the 
selection is: 

I. Preparation for reading 
A. introducing vocabulary 
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B. setting a purpose for reading 
II. Discussing the selection and questions 

A. Discussing reading purposes 

B. discussing strong questions: Thinking It Over 

C. discussing strong questions: Thoughts Ac Work 
III. Related Language Activities 

A. dramatizing the story 

B. developing good listening skills 
IV. Supplementary Materials 

V, Developing Reading Skills 
A. decoding activity 
I. comprehension ,^ctivity 

C. creative accivitv 

D. study skills activity 
VI. Adjusting to individual needs 

A. decoding activity 1 

B. decoding activity 2 

C. comprehension activity 

D. language activity 

Note where skill instrucLion occurs relative to reading the selection. 
The story is read first; then t^e skills are taught (in apparent isolation 
form their use in solving problems when reading real selections). 

Let's examine the sequence for Houghton Mifflin's Kaleidoscope . It 
goes as follows for Teaching Unit 1 in The First Magazine (pages 41-52 of 
TE). 

I. Preparing for Reading 
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II. Reading and discussing 

A. Silent reading 

B. Discussion 

III. Teaching Reading Skills 

A. Decoding Skills 

B. Comprehension Skills 

C. Literary Skills 

D. Workbook Assignment 

IV. Meeting Individual; Needs 

A. Teacher-directed practice 

1. decoding skills 

2. comprehension skills 

B. Independent practice 

C. Enriching language experiences 

A3 with Ginn's basal, Kaleidoscope puts skill instruction after the 
reading of the story. In fact, the isolation of skills from use in 
solving problems in real reading is even more obvious in Houghton Mifflin 
because they follow Teaching Unit 1 with still more isolated skill 
instruction in Reading Skill Usson 1 (pages 53-56 of TE). 

The problem here is that children have difficulty understanding that 
skills can solve problems encountered in real reading if, during 
instruction, the skills are isolated from real reading. We often take for 
granted that children know how to .ake the links between skills they learn 
and real reading. Low achievers, however, often do not make these 
linkages unless we make sure they do. Consequently, we are recommending 
that the basal text sequence be re-ordered so that the skill is taught 
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first and then it is used to solve a problem encountered in the story. 
Hiis is part of explicit explanation because, by re-ordering in this way, 
you are telling students that you expect the skill you teach to be 
immediately useful in real text. As such, you are making the students 
aware of the linkage between the skills taught and their use in solving 
problems encountered in real reading. 

Let U3 show you how this re-ordering words. Go back to Figure 4 in 
which Ginn provides suggestions for teaching students to decode words 
ending in ous. Once we have decided this is an important skill to teach 
(because it helps chidlren solve a problem they frequently meet in their 
reading of real books), we move it out of its present place in the basal 
text suggestions and make it the first thing we do in the lesson. This 
allows us to add a statement such as the following to our opening 
statement for the lesson (see pr.ge 19): 

''"^ ^" Soing to read next in The Sun That 
Waims, there are three hard words that end in ous which we will figu re 
out using what I teach you here. "gure 

Now look again at the statement you wrote to precede the lesson on 
syllables in Kaleidoscope. If you were to re-order the basal text 
sequence and teach the syllable lesson before having students read the 
story, could you add a sentence to your opening statement like the one we 
added to the ous lesson? Try it and see. 

IV. Conclusion to Intervention 1 

Here's what we hope you have learned today and what we hope you will 
apply to the reading instruction in the low group beginning tomorrow. 
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1. start immediately the procedure of expecting students to articulate 
for you what they learned, when it is to be used and how to use it, 

2. when deciding what skill to teach, select ones that provide a 
strategy for helping students solve a problem frequently 
encountered while reading real books, stories or other reading 
material. 

3. provide an opening statement to skill lessons which specifies what 
problem would be solved using the skill, when it would be useful, 
how it fits with other skills already learned, and how you want 
them to use the skill in real reading. 

4. teach the skill before teaching the story so that the skills used 
in solving problems can be used in the story. 

Next tine, we will supply you with additional techniques to ensure 

t your explanation of the skill communicates to students. 
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Intervention ^2 
Teacher Explanation Study 
November 1, 1982 



!• Introduction 

AC our last session, we introduced you Co Che concepc of Ceacher 
explanacion. We argued chaC good explanacion sCarCs wich a ceacher who 
sees ouc CO make scudencs consciously aware of how skills work in solving 
real reading problems and suggesCed chaC che desired ouCcome for sCudent 
is noc only che righc answer on cescs buC also undersCanding whaC chey are 
doing when chey use a skill Co solve a reading problem. To geC you 
sLarCed in implemencing Ceacher explanacion, we suggesCed four sCeps: 

1. regularly ask your low group sCudencs to answer che quescions: 

^^f,,"%^ learning? why is ic imporCant? when ic can be used? 
and how do you use it? 

2. when deciding what skill co ceach, selecc chose which provide 
children wich scracegies for solving problems encouncered in 
reading books, 

3. ceach Che skill be|ore reading che basal selection so che skill can 
be used wnile reading he sCory. 

4. incroduce skill lessons by celling sCudenCs explicicly what reading 
problem can be solved by using che skill, why ic is useful, how it 
fics wich ocher skills already learned and where you expect che 
skill CO ba used once ic is learned. 

Me hope chac ic is also clear to you chaC che above lesson 

incroduccion as well as ceacher explanacion generally is effeccive only 

when ceachers themselves underscand why che skill is being caughc and 

where it will be useful. Consequencly, we sCrongly urge chaC che sCeps 

for incroducing a lesson noC be viewed as a scripc Co be followed or as 

mechaniscic procedur03 to be implemenced wichout variacion buC, raCher, as 

guiding principles which influences (buC do noC diccace) whaC you say Co 
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students. It has been our experience that, when true principles are 
translated into routinized procedures implemented wich a minimum of 
teacher thought, the instruction leads to mechanical student answer- 
getting rather than awareness of vhat they are trying to do. Indeed, we 
urge you to intentionally avoid routinxzing this instruction because we 
believe that the teacher's though and judgment which goes into it is the 
most important reason why it works. 

The avoidance of routinization continues to be important as your 
instruction moves beyond the introduction. The post-introduction aspect 
of instruction is presented here in four steps: instructing, re- 
structuring, practice and application. 

11. Instructing 

We use the term "instructing" to describe what you do to actually 
place a structure inside student's heads regarding how to do the problem 
solving associated with the skill. It is the explanation you provide to 
get students who do not know how to do the skill to a point where they do 
know how to do the skill. 

We have found that the effectiveness of the "instructing" step depends 
upon (1) whether teachers actually take the time to provide an explanation 
before assigning turns Lo see if students can answer questions about the 
skill; (2) whether teachers themselves have a clear idea of why the skill 
is being taught and can communicate that reason in the introducing 
statement of the lesson; (3) whether the teacher has analyzed how one 
thinks when using the skill to solve a problem in reading and (4) whether 
the teacher talks about how to do the skill in a way which is clear and 
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explicit. The implications of the first two steps are fairly clear: 
first, time should be allocated early in skill lessons Co teacher talk 
about how to do the skill and, second, the introductory statement 
discussed at our last session is the key factor in guiding the teacher's 
thinking about wrzZ to say when "instructing." The implications of the 
last two are lass clear however. 



Doing a Task Analysis 

The third one--in which the teacher analyzes how a reader uses the 
skill-is frequently called a "task analysis." In order to teach students 
how to do a skill teachers themselves must know how to do the skill. 
While one might assume that all teachers know how to do these skills, it 
is not necessarily so. In fact, because so many teachers learned to read 
easily when they were children they sometimes are not conscious of how 
they themselves actually use the various skills they are trying to teach 
even though they can always get the right answers on tests. Consequently, 
they must consciously think about-or analyze-how the skill works and 
what they must say to students who do not know how to use the skill. Tnis 
is another place where we often receive questions such as "isn't there a 
book or something that tells us the "secret" for doing each skill?" or "If 
you tell me what to say about a skill, I'll say it." Again, however, 
there is no such list and, even if there was, teachers who do their own 
thinking seem to be more effective than teachers who avoid such thinking. 
We suggest you follow these steps in figuring out how it works: 

1. remind yourself that what you are analyzing is how the skill is 
used to solve problems— not knowledge about the skill (e.g., when 
teaching Ginn's lesson ous suffixes, the desired outcome is that 
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students use Che ous Co decode unknown words, not chat they can 
identify the ous as a suffix. 

2. put yourself in the position of one of your low group readers, ask 
the questions, "What is • 'se sequence the students nust follow in 
order to figure out au - .:cnown word ending in ous ? and list the 
steps (for the lesson on -ous endings, the student .lust (1) 
identify the ous ending, (2) separate it from the rest of the word 
C3 pronounce the first part of the word, (4) pronounce the suffix 
(5; blend them together into one word and (6) check to see if that 
word makes sense in the text). 

3. from the sequence, identify the key element which is the essence of 
thxs problem solving strategy and the secret to using the skill to 
solve the problem (when teaching the ous suffix, the key element i- 
step $2 -separating the ^ous from the root word because this 
division IS the essence of the strategy of using suffixes Cc solve 
Che problem of unknown words and because the correct pronunciation 
will not result unless the division is made correctly). 

You do a cask analysis such as this during planning— before the actual 

lesson begins. It is most difficult to do it "on the spot" while 

teaching. Also, you cannot expect basal texts to provide the task 

analysis for you (although, as we've said before, it is probably better 

that teachers do their own thinking about the skill even in the event that 

tht teacher's guide did provide such a task analysis). As the first step 

in "instructing," you should do such an analysis. 



Providing Clear, Explicit Explanation 

The heart of "instructing" is the teacher's explanation of how the 
skill works. Clear and explicit explanation results from clear and 
explicit thinking about what is to be explained. This is why the task 
analysis is so important. 

Once the teacher has analyzed how Che skill works, we recoramand that a 
technique called "calking ouC loud" be used Co explain Co student- how the 
skill works. It is simply a process in which the teacher models the 
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thinking used when applying Che skill. By "talking out loud," the teacher 

makes visible for students the thinking which is usually invisible. What 

the teacher ^ays is a direct reflection of the task analysis. For 

instance, here's what a teacher might say when using "talking out loud" to 

model for students how to use ::ous suffixes to decode unknown words: 

Let's say I am reading in my book and I run into this word (outs 
tH52IOH3 on the chalkboard). I have never seen this word so ? have a 

F t i ask m^se^rf \' J."" T^^^ ^^^^ S° 

me Second l'. ? " ^"'^^"S ^ ^o help 

th" wfrS ^hLd ^ ' '° ^""^^ from the rest of 

"hllr"?' I pronounce, the first part of thTword (says 

humor ). Fourth, I pronounce the suffix (says "ous"). Fifth I 

w;~he':" ^^r^ FinaW, I c'efk to see 

was heading.' °" ' ""^^^ - ^^e sentence I 

When doing the "talking out loud," the teacher emphasizes the 
importance of step #2 by highlighting the division with caulk lines or by 
simply stating that "This step of dividing the suffix from the rest of the 
word is the secret to figuring out how to pronounce words which end in 
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There are other helpful things to be done while " instructing." For 
instance, the progression should be logical, the explanation should stay 
on track and the examples used should be unambigous with exceptions 
delayed until latere It is our experience, however, that these 
characteristics of good explanation tend to be present if the teacher is 
clear about what is being caught and "talks out loud" to students as a 
means for making visible the invisible mental processing involved in using 



the skill. 



In sum, the "instructing" segment of a good skill lesson will follow 
the introduction which we talked about last time. The introduction and 
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the instructing occur during the first five minutes of the skill lesson. 
Following .this, regular turn taking can be conducted, practice can be 
provided and the skill can be used when reading the basal text selection 
which accompanies the lesson. 

Let's try an introduction and an "instructing" section for a new 
skill. In Figure 1, you find a skill lesson on using context to get 
meaning taken from pages 25-28 of the published edition of Houghton- 
Mifflin's Kaleidoscope. Houghton-Mifflin's assumption seems to be that 
students can read this skill lesson on their own and learn the skill. 
While this may be so with top groups, it is not so with low groups. They 
need teacher explanation. Using what you learned last time, how would you 
introduce and "instruct" this lesson? Use the four steps for building an 
introductory statement as they are presented on page 12 of last week's 
session and use the steps in doin^ a task analysis and the "talking out 
loud" technique as presented here. Check your introduction and "talking 
out loud" against the ones we prepared and attached as Appendix A at the 
end of this paper. 

« 

III. Re-structuring 

By the end of the first five minutes or so of a skill lesson, you have 
provided an introduction to the lesson and an explanation which features a 
model of how a good reader thinks when using the skill to solve a problem 
in reading. During the next ten minutes or so, the teacher monitors the 
students' responses to opportunities to use the skill by asking teach 
student to "talk out loud" when using the skill, just as the teacher did 
in the "instructing^ section. The teacher monitors the student's" "talking 
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out loud" CO make sure they are correctly doing the chinking required to 
use the skill in solving z -ading problem- So, for the lesson on ^us 
suffixes, the teacher would «ive each student other words similar to 
humorous (such as glamorous, furious, etc.) and ask them to "talk out 
loud" about how they figured out how to pronounce the unknown word. For 
the lesson on using context, the teacher would give each student other 
^paragraphs having unknown words in them (such ag the paragraph with 
concise in it on page 27) and ask them to "talk out loud" about how they 
figured out what the unknown word meant, m both cases, the teacher would 
highlight the key element (or "secret") during three students' initial 
attempts so that they are aided in attending to the right thing as they do 
their thinking (e.g., the teacher might draw a line between the root and 
the suffix in the ous lesson to help students aake the division and might 
underline the clue words in the context paragraph t^ i.elp them identify 
claes). As students are given second, third and fourth opportunities to 
use the skill, however, such aid is gradually withdraw, as is the request 
for students to "talk out loud." By the end of this ten or fifteen minute 
segment, students are simply providing answers (e.g., pronouncing words 
ending in ^ or assigning meaning to unknown words). However, the 
teacher is assured that the answers are rooted in an understanding of how 
to do the Chinking required to use the skills to Solve problems when 
reading. 

Ihis section of the lesson is called "re-structuring" because it is 
during this ti:ne that the teacher gains insight into how the students ha-e 
re-structured the teacher's xplanation to accommodate it to the 
understandings and strategies already in their heads. You reuembe;. chat 
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the teacher "instructs" to place a structure inside the students head 
regarding how Co use the skill. However, students are not blank slates. 
The structure the teacher tried to place in the student's heads come in 
contact with other structures (understandings, strategies etc.) which the 
student has gathered from previous experiences. These other structures 
interact with the teacher's explanation, causing the student to re- 
structure what the teacher says so that it fits with what is already in 
her/her head. Depending upon what is already in the student's head, this 
re-strucLuring nay be good or bad. The explanation nay be re-structured 
so that the student is able to use the skill well or may be re-structured 
in a way which causes confusion. 3y having the monitoring session, the 
teacher cGn use each student's responses as a "window" on how he/she 
thinks about using the skill. If looking through this window reveals that 
the student is confused, the teacher can provide elaborativs explanation 
which places the structure inside the student's head again but, this time, 
in terms of what is confusing the student. 

It is such elaboracive explanation during turn-taking that is the 
teacher's real challenge. It is spontaneous and responsive to individual 
need and, therefore, requires creative thinking and "on-the-spot" 
decision-making. It is very hard to do. In fact, it should be stated 
clearly that, when student responses reveal serious confusion which the 
teacher doesn't feel can be corrected "on the spot," the best decision is 
to stop the lesson and re-do it the next day after having time to plan it 
carefully. Sometimes, however, it is possible to provide appropriate 
elaborativs explanation. Note the following example which occurred during 
turn-taking following instruction on the use of connector words. 
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T: Connector words are vhat, David? 

C: Two words put together. 

T: What are connector words, Josh? 

C: Two words hooked together. 



T. Ihey are p^c two words. .Haybe I explained chat incorrectly A 
connector word is a word that connects one or more iSeas Oka^ 
in this sentence, "They always walk to school together a^d ttll' 

ideas' Now in this sentence' there are '!o 

Ideas. They always walk to school and they always cone h^^e 0- 

TclJr'i- ^ °n the board, which word is 

connecting the two ideas, David? 



C: And. 
T: And, 



And. Do you see that? And. I have it underlined here. See how 
It IS connecting the ideas of walking to school togeth"; and 
coming home together? It is sort of like a bridge that connects 

^o-c^o^.oL^~"L^^^-"-^ conn^c-L^. 

This teacher responded to the niisunderstandings of pupils by providing 
an example, highlighting the role of the connector in the example and 
supplying an analogy for understanding the function of connectors. It was 
an elaborative explanation provided when the "window" to student thinking 
about the skill revealed siisunderstanding. 

In contrast, note the following exchange during a main idea lesson. 
The student responses indicate misunderstanding bar. the teacher does not 
provide elaborative explanation: 



T: 


Now imagine that you 
title that you would 


are the author, 
choose? 


C: 


Tne shell of the sea 


shore. 


T: 


Alright. 




C: 


Sandy at the sea. 




C: 


iTie shell at ihe sea. 
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C: The pink shell. 

T: The pink shell? Tnink a little bit aore. Sooe times it takes 
more than (snaps her fingers) like that to come up with an idea. 
Sit and chink a ninute. 

The ability to provide "on-the-spot" elaborative explanation during 
turn-taking rests primarily with the teacher's own clarity of thought 
about the skill being taught. Vhen a student demonstrates 
misunderstanding, the teacher (1) compares the student's response to the 
talk analysis of skill. (2) determines where the dissonance is and (3) 
focuses the elaborative explanation in terms of this dissonance. For 
instance, in the lesson on connector words, the student responses indicate 
that student have "re-structured" the teacher's explanation of connectors 
in terms of what they know about compound words. Consequently, the 
teacher's elaborative explanation focuses not on words but on ideas and 
how they are connected. In the main idsa lesson, in contrast, the teacher 
apparently did not do a task analysis of how the main idea skill works, 
was therefore unable to determine where the dissonance was between student 
response and how the skill words and could not come up with an elaborative 
explanation. 

In sua, the re-scructuring step in teacher explanation occurs 
immediately after the explanation and "instructing," usually for about ten 
minutes or so. It includes teacher monitoring of student attempts to use 
the skill in exaaples similar to the one demonstrated by the teacher. 
Initially, "talking cut loud" and highlighting of key elements is 
emphasized but these are gradually diminished. The tescher uses students' 
responses as a "window" on their thinking and provides elaborative 
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explanation whenever incorrect student responses i-.dicate that they have 
re-structured the initial teacher explanation m a nonhelpful way. 

IV. Practice 

Practice occurs when students are provided with materials which 
require them to repeatedly use a particular skill. Most workbook pages 
and ditto sheets are designed to serve as practice. Some reading games 
also qualify as practice. Practice is essential because it helps students 
solidify what they have learned. 

Some recent research indicates that such workoook pages, dittos and 
games are often assigned to students without prior explanation. Again, 
this may work with high groups; it does not work with low groups because 
they need prior explanation. Without explanation, they have nothing to 
solidify and, because they are confused, they cannot figure out for 
themselves what they are supposed to learn. Consequently, practice is the 
fourth step in teacher explanation, not the first. 

Other research indicates that workbook pages, dittos and games often 
give students practice in the wrong thing or in something other than what 
was taught. An example is a decoding lessons in which students are taught 
to pronounce unknown words they meet in their reading by looking for 
common phonogram elements and then substituting different consonants, as 
in aat, rat, fat, and sat. One would expect that the practice should 
focus on pronouncing unknown words. However, such is not the case. 
Instead, '.ey are asked to speU lists of words that are like the word at 
the head of the list, as in: 
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set 



Similarly, note the practice provided on page 1 of Ginn's Self-Help 
Activities to accompany The Sun That Warms . You remember that the 
introduction to the ^ous lesson stated chat the purpose was to pronounce 
unknovm words that end with ^ous. The activity, however, gives practice 
not in pronouncing unknown words that end in ^ous but in making root words 
into adjectives by adding -ous. It is not that the latter activity is 
bad. However, it is not what was taught. The practice must require 
repeated use of the skill taught, not the use of a slight variation of the 
skill taught. 

Let's look at a workbook page from Houghton Mifflin's Kaleidoscope 
which is designed to accompany the lesson on using context to get 
meanings. Does this workbook page provide practice in the same thing that 
was caught in the lesson? If so, it can be used without alteration. If 
not, the teacher must provide alternative practice material. 

Practice is an essential part of instruction. However, Co be 
effective, practice must follow teacher explanation (as provided in an 
introduction, in "instructing" and in re-structuring) and the practice 
itself must require the student to use the same problem solving strategy 
Chat was taught in Che lesson. Obviously, ease of management requires 
that we use the available workbook pages and dittos as much as possible, 
however, when there is a clear difference between what was Caught and what 
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is on Che workbook page or diCCo, the teacher must provide alternative 
practice to insure that students don't get confused at the practice stage. 

V. Guided Application 

The entire purpose of skill instruction is to provide students with 
strategies for solving problems encountered while reading text. 
Therefore, a good teacher explanation includes guidance in using the 
strategy to solve problems encountered in real text. The workbook pages, 
dittos and games typically used for practice are not perceived by students 
to be "real reading." The basal text selection accompanying the lesson, 
in contrast, is perceived to be "real reading." Consequently, the 
culmination of the reading lesson comes when the teacher uses the basal 
text selection to demonstrate to students that they can now solve a 
problem in reading which they might not have been able to solve 
previously. 

To do this final step in the skill lesson, the teacher must first 
examine the basal text for places where the skill can be used. If you 
have taught students how to pronounce unknown words ending in ous, you 
could search the basal selection to find hard words ending in ous. If you 
have taught students to use context to figure out the meaning of the 
unknown words, you would search the basal selection for hard words which 
are surrounded by good context clues. Hopefully, the basal selections 
accompanying each lesson will contain at least one or tt,o examples of how 
the skill you taught can be used as a strategy for solving a proble:, 
encountered when reading. For instance, note the sample page from 
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Kaleidoscope contains underlined words which can be figured out by using 
context. 

The second step in guided application is to insure that student do 
consciously apply their newly-learned skill when they encounter the 
potential problem you have identified in the text. Therefore, when 
introducing the selection, you must not only provide the background and 
set the purposes for the content of the story but must also set the 
purpose for using the new skill, one or more of the following suggestions 



can be used: 



1. as part of the introduction of the selection, identify the places 
in the selection where the skill strategy can be used and set the 
(rLindS! \« °f the purposes for reading the story 

^ i^^?f students that, when they encounter a problem, they 
should (1) determine that they do have a problem, (2) search their 
Tnlll\l° what would be useful, (3) apply the skill to 

solve the problem and (4) evaluate whether the skill has been 
resolved. 

2. before students read the selection, point out one or two instances 
in the selection where the skill is called for and have them 
demonstrate how they will apply the strategy when they get to it. 



3. 



4. 



have students read orally a section which includes an example of 
the type of problem and check to see if the skill is applied to 
solve the problem. ff^^*:" 

have students read silently a section which includes an example of 
the type of problem and ask questions afterwards designed to 
determine whether the problem had been successfully solved. 

When students receive direct guidance in applying skills in this way, 
the instructional cycle is completed. They are told in the introduction 
that the skill will be useful in solving real problems encountered in 
reading~now they are shown that, indeed, the skill does solve a real 
problem in reading. 
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VI. Cone lusion 

What we are teaching you is a way Co chink abouC teaching reading 
skills. As we have said before, we do noc believe chis can be mechanized, 
roucini2ed or auComacized. In face, we balieve chac ic is che ceacher 
thinking and judgment which makes Ceacher explanation effective. However, 
CO summarize whaC we have said in chese cwo seccions, che elements of 
teacher explanacion can be displayed as a scruccure, as following. 
Perhaps this sCrucCure will be useful Co you in planning your own Ceacher 
explanation. 

1. Introduction 

—specifies problem a reader has if che skill is used, 
—specifies sicuacion in which che skill is useful 
-associaces chis skill wich others the sCudenc knows 
—specifies where che skill would ulcimacely be used 

2. Inscruccing 

— task analysis 

a. focuses on che problem to be solved wich che skill 

b. specifies che sequence followed to solve the problem 

c. identifies the key element (or the "secret") in the 
sequence. 

clear, explicit explanation 

a. "talking out loud" 

b. highlighting key elements 
3. Re-structuring 

—monitors student responses Co attempts to use the skill 

-provides highlighted assistance initially and gradually 
deminishes it. 
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—provides elaborative explanation as needed by (1) conparing 
student responses to the task analysis (2) determining where 
the dissonance is and (3) focusing the elaborative explanation 
on the dissonance. 

4. Practice 

— follows explanation 

—repeated opportunity to do the same skill as was explained. 

5. Guided application 

—provides opportunity to use skill under guidance in real text. 
These techniques of explanation will not cure all your problems. For 
instance, if the students do not pay attention and are not on task, 
explanation can be wasted. Similarly, if students are working in materials 
which are too difficult for them, they will be too frustrated to process 
the explanation. However, provided that the prerequisites to good 
instruction are present, these explanation techniques will make reading 
skill instruction more effective. 
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Suggested Introduction and "Instructing" Sections 
for the Kaleidoscope Lesson on 
using Context to Get Meaning 

Note: Remember that your introduction is not supposed to be exactly like 

ours. If what they say reflects the same principles and the same kind 
of thinking, you are doing it right. 

Introduction 

Sometimes when you are reading, you come to a word you have never seen or 
heard before, and for which you have no meaning at all. An example might be 
the word bai as in the sentence, "Tommy felt sure that the baj. would win the 
blue ribbon." What I'm going to teach you today is to use what you know about 

ther words around an unknown word to figure out some of the words you don't 
known when you run into them in your library books or other reading. 



Instructitif^ 

Let me shovm you how I figure out what ba^. means in this sentence. First, 
I realize chat I don't knovm what bay means in this sentence". Then 1 look at 
the other sentences around it to see if there are clues to help me. I say to 
myself, "Whatever a bajr is, it has to win a blue ribbon, it had a reddish- 
brown coat, it has a black tail, it's an animal and it's in a horse show . 
What kind of animal is in a horse show, has a black tail and reddish brown 
coat and would win a blue ribbon? A horse. -So, bajr must be some kind of 
horse. 
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Appendix C 
Directions to Observers 
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Conventions to Follow for Taping ObservaLions 



A.. When you pick up observation packet and before you arrive in classroom, 
prepare your tape in the recorder. You have have: 

(1) Tape recorder with mic if necessary (particularly check the 
raic!) 

(2) Adapter 

(3) Long extension cord 

(4) 2 - 90-Tninutes tapes 

(5) Note pad 

1. Make certain your tape recorder words properly and can be used to 
obtain the clearest possible vocal tones possible, 

<l. Observer should record the following information at start of side #1 
on observation tape 

Play the tape before observation to make sure of recording 

- Date of observation 

- Teacher name and f 

- Observer's code number 

3- Begin tape of observation following the above introduction 

- check to ensure that proper buttons pushed to record 

4. Ask teacher where best place is to put tape to record the lesson to 
pick up teacher talk and as many student responses as possible. Ask 
teacher s cooperation to stay as close as possible to recorder - 
stressing how important i. is to be able to understand verbation 
what s said by him/her. 

B. If observation includes taping for management as well as lesson content - 

tape record for 60 minutes (1 hour) or as long as reading period lasts. 

If observation IS for esson content primarily, tape the entire lesson for 
low group (will probably to 10-20 minutes) 

C. The sgdond tape in your packet is for student interviews. Be sure to put 
this C£2e in recorder before you start interviewing. Again - talk in the 

Zllr-T ' "'^^ Identify each student by their 

number (on your class list and first name). 
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In observation narraLive: 

1. Record your narrative on same tape as observation. Record narrative 
side 2 of tape. 

2. Be sure to note start time of lesson. 

3. Record time at 5 minute intervals. More frequently is something 
strikes you as significant. ^ ^ 

ini^v'frf •J'^ "^'-K? f ^"^ interruptions in the lesson and what/who 
involved (if possible). 

5. Use your field notes, as prompts to guide your narrative. You will 
turn these in to Linda when you turn in tape. 

Odds and Ends 

1. Double-check your class list by showing it to teacher as students we 
have in her reading group. 

2. Be sure to obtain a copy of any worksheets given out. At top note 
teacher s code number, date, reading group name. 

3. Find out which pages in teachers edition were used by teacher, 
teaihf^."'^^ °^ """^ '^^P"'^"^^ anything written on board by the 

5. Make seating chart and get names of students to label seating with. 
Star the students selected for interviews. 
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Appendix D 
Direccions for Transcribing Tapes 
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Conventions to Follow for Teacher Explanation 
Project Tape Transcriptions 

For all transcriptions (lessons & interviews) 

1. In the heading for each page be sure to include: 

a. Tape number 

b. Side of tape (1 or 2) 

c. Consecutive page numbering 

d. Teacher's name (school on 1st page) 

e. An *'X'' to indicate observation or interview 

2. For transcribing lessons: 

a. The verbatim teacher talk is most important. Many times student 
responses will be garbled or too faint to hear -in that case use 
••(inaudible)- to indicate this, or •^(several students responding at 
once).** 

b. Often lessons are characaterized by lengt.iy pauses. All you may hear 
is general noise. In thes^ cases note on a separate line in the text: 
(Lengthy Pause). If you pick up teacher responses at intervals in 
these periods, use this format: 

T: the remark 

S: the remark (if audible) 

(Lengthy Pause) 

T: the remark 

If there is an obvious interruption to the lesson (e.g., FA 
announcement, cr third party conversion, etc. ) note (Interruption) in 
text. 

3. Observer narratives: 

a. Are located on Side 2 of the lesson tapes. 

b. Begin a new sheer to type narrative. 

c. Continue consecutive numbering of pages from the last page of the 
lesson transcript. 
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d- If Che observer notes specific times followed by narrative, set off 
time on the left preceding the text. 

Student interviews: 

a. Each interview tape contains a series of interviews. Begin each new 
interview w ith a different child on a new sheet . ^ 

b. Number the pages of interview text consecutively for the set. 

c. Use the format: 
I 



i. If there are obvious interruptions it is not necessary to transcribe 
f extraneous remarks. >st note "(Interruption unrelated to interview)' 

on a separate line. 

e. If there are relatively long pauses in a child's response note 
"(Pause) or (Long Pause)." 

f. Use "(Inaudible)" to indicate you cannot make out vhat the child said. 
Hut attempt to recover as much of any response as you can. 

5. Teacher Interviews: 

a. Use the format: 
I: 

T: 
I: 
T: 

b. You may edit out "uhs" and false starts to a response. 

c. Use "(Pause)" to indicate pauses in responses. 

d. Type the Interviewer narrative which follows each interview (usually 
on side 2 of the tape) on a separate sheet. Continue numbering the 
pages consecutively. i-ne 

If you have any questions please contact Linda Vavrus - ph. 3-8763 (215 
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Appendix E 
Lesson Plan Checklist 
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Skill Lesson Checklist 



Lesson Structure 

1. Introduction 

2. Explanation 
3 • Re-s true turing 
4. Practice 
5- Application 



Yes 



No 



1. About the ocntal processing. 




1 


2» About why it is useful 






3. About th« kc»7 eleaents- 






4. About the sequence to^ foUov 







Teacher MbdeHnj and Exaapled 




—I 


2. Highlighting 






3* Response^ to pupil re-structuzing 






4» Review- 






s'. Practice • 






5« Applicatioa 







Stren&thsi 



Weaknesses; 



Targets for InprovecaaCi 
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Appendix F 
Rating Forms for Teacher Explanation 
and Related Material 
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Dace: April 9, 1983 
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SHL'Sh"""" <^"°"^'= "o-S, sandy, 

FROM: Linda 

SUBJECT: Procedures £or Bating Usson Transcripts 

fronj"bo'okcS°"l:Jd'I;us"'V°" ™ " '^""'^ on tha 

transcrip1"1atS1„r„1':°d° TZll^^lli:''''' """'"^ '"""^ 

" r i^i^-^x^^^^^'^- - -.d 

"f„t;;t:pLt':r:rthif Ls"-:^.™ ''^^^ " for»^,„„id%'a 

4. When step 3 is complete: 

for'to.J^"'''' -^^^^^ "^ON, turn in all materials (see #1 above) 

oox m If there are any concerns about the ratines she «in 

arrange a meetings with that pair of raters. "'^^"8^' 

3. «han^stap 4 is complete, you can than pick up your naxt packet o£ lessons 



erJc • ^^'^ 
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TEACHER EXPLANATION PROJECT 
Conventions for Rating Lesson Transcripts 



Reading the entire lesson transcript before rating to get a general idea 
of what the lesson was about. Focus attention on the teacher's talk, not 
dtudent responses. 

. Make a subjective judgnent as to whether this is a good, average or poor 
lesson. " 

Fomulate your personal judgment about what would constitute explicitness 
I what, why, how) in a lesson on this topic. 

Mark sections of the teacher's talk in the lesson which are relevant to 
the rating categories. 

A rating of "2" constitutes an exemplar; a zero is total absence. 
When in doubt about a rating, go low. 

For II-4, if the teacher does not make statements about the mental 
processing, it receives a rating of zero. 

Rate only what the teacher chooses to be explicit about; do not rate 
opportunities not taken. 

Inaccuracies should be ignored. Make a note of the comments section to 
flag inaccuracies which in your judgment detract from mental processing or 
are repeated many times. 

In lessons having multiple instructional activities, rate only those 
dealing with skills. 

In lessons containing two or more identifiable skill lessons, rate each 
skill lesson separately. 

If the skill being taught calls for use in a reading situation, practice 
and application should be in the same mode. 

After the passage of a period of time, but before the meeting with your 
rating partner, confirm you original ratings. 
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Notice. to Lesson Raters 
Teacher Explanation Project 

Add to your list of Conventions for lesson transcripts: 



13, 



14, 



Remember to note any conflicts you encounter in rating application 

Th^ri: :fr?;cu?:ri7r' "r'f^r ^---^ prese'ni:"rriesson. 

QiMiar;««« f w uver cne long term m real reading 

situations (which would not show up in your application rating). 

th"%^t\e?as'aS%^f "'^'"'i' ' '^^""'^ "-P^" '^i^cussed by 

^?!n^? • ^ e^Lension of her explanation. Watch for a verbal 

e"p"iatiofw-r'h" ! f ''''' " "^'^^"^ ^ transition from 
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April 26, 1983 

NOTICE TO LESSON RATERS 

From: Linda 



Please add the following Conventions Co your lisc for use when racing lesson 
transcripts: 



15. When racing ceacher modeling (II., 1), whenever che Ceacher's talk 

signals chac she is "demonsCracing" Che "how" process for Che skill, ic 
IS considered modeling. Use of pronoun (i.e, "I'll do..." vs. "you 

m:d;iing Is^pfe^^nc?'"' " " °' - 



16. 



^i?l ?! ?f "/P'=^°" °f features Co accend Co when doing che 

Skill ^I., 3) generally feaCures should be labeled by che Ceacher durine 
he explanacion (sCaCemenc(s)) of W, and che proLss of using cSe ' 
feaCures demonstrated during the teacher's modeling. 

a. It is possible that the Ceacher will only label (but not explain how 
to use) features. Rate this accordingly. 

b. The poinc in the lesson where naming features and/or explaining their 
use occurs may vary from teacher to Ceacher. Positional variation is 
not a critical determiner for rating. ^lation is 
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Teacher Code No, 
Elater 



Date of Elating 
Summary Ratings 
Teacher Explanation 



Part I — Information Presented 
1* States mental process 

2. states usefulness 

3. describes features 

4. states sequence 

5. example 

Part II ~ Means for Making Clear 
1* modeling 

2. directing attention 

3. feedback and /or 

elaboration 

4. review 

5. practice 

6. application 
Total score: 



Comments 



Check the box if, 

in your opinion, the 
lesson contained, 
teacher inaccuracies 
which detract from 
the mental processing 
being taught. 
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RATING TEACHER EXPLANATION 

Teacher explanation is rated in. two ways. The first focuses on the 
inforniation the teacher presents" a})otit the mental processing required to do 
the task. The second focuses on the mgans by which the teacher makes clear 
the information being presented Do not rate explanation based on what you 
believe is implied by the teacher. Race on the basis of expUcit evidence 
only. 



Part I: The Information Presented About the Mental Processing Involved in 
Successfully Doing the Task. 

1. Rate how cleanly, consistently and explicitly the teacher states 
the mental process to be used (focusing not on learning "about 
mam ideas "-but on how to identify the main idea). 



0 - 



1 - 



2 - 



it is hard to tell what mental process the teacher wants 
students to use when doing the task. 

a mental process can be discerned, but it is vague, 
mconsistanc or implicit rather than clear, consistent and 
explicit. 

the mental process the students are to use in doing the 
taskCsJ IS clearly, consistently and explicitly stated. 

Rate how clearly, consistently and explicitly the teacher states 
Che reason why the mental process would be immediately useful to 
students as they read. 

there is no explanation of why the mental process vould be 
useful or the reasons do not relate to immediate usefulness. 

reasons for learning the mental process are stated but are 
unclear 6r inconsistent or implied. 

clear and explicit reasons for immediate use of the process 
are stated without contradiction. 

Rate how clearly, consistently and explicitly the teacher 
describes the features Co aCCend to when doing the mental 
processing. 



0 - 



1 - 



2 - 
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0 - the teacher does not talk about features to attend to when 

doing the mantal processing. 

1 - the teacher talks about the features of focus on when doing 

the mental processing but the explanation is incomplete 
unclear ot implied. ' 

2 - the teacher's description of the features to focus on when 

doing the mental processing is clear, consistent and explicit. 

4. Rate how clearly consistently and explicitly the teacher states 
the sequence to be followed when doing the mental processing. 

0 - the teacher does not talk about the sequence to follow when 

doing the mental processing. 

1 - the teacher talks about a sequence to follow but the 

explanation is incomplete, unclear or implied. 

2 - the teacher's talk about the sequence to follow in doing the 

mental processing is clear, consistent and explicit. 

5. Rate the clarity and consistency of the example(s) the teacher 
provides or elicits regarding how to do the mental processing. 

0 - no examples of the mental processing is provided or elicited. 

1 - an example of the mental processing is provided {or elicited) 

but It is incomplete, unclear or the process to be employed is 
implied. ^ 

2 - a clear, explicit and consistent example of the mental 

processing is provided (or elicited). 

Part II: The Means by which the Teacher Makes Clear the Information Presented 

1. How explicitly did the teacher model how to do the ^lental 
processing to be used in completing the task? 

0 - the teacher does not model the mental processing. 

1 - the teacher tries to model the mental processing but it is 

unclear or inconsistent. 

2 - the teacher provides a clear model of how to do the mental 

processing. 

2. How explicitly did the teacher direct students' attention to the 
features to attend to when doing the mental processing (by 
providing highlights, cues, etc.)? 
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0 - there is no evidence chat Che Ceacher highlights or cues 

scudencs to the features to attend to. 

1 - there is some evidence chat the teacher highlights or cues, 

but it is not explicit or clear or consistent. 

2 - the teacher explicitly highlights or cues students to the 

features of the mental processing. 

How explicitly did the teacher's feedback to student responses re- 
focus attention and/or elaborate on how to do the nental 
processing required to complete the task? 

0 - the teacher's feedback to students is confined to correctness 

criteria and/or there is little evidence of specific or 
elaborative responses to students and/or the teacher's 
feedback is confusing. 

1 - teacher's feedback to students is intended to focus (or re- 

.ocus) scudencs on how co do che menCal processing buC is noC 
expliciC or consisCenC. 

2 - ceacher feedback to sCudenCs focuses on how Lo do che menCal 

processing and, when confusion arises, che ceacher re-focuses 
studenc accencion chrough appropriate elaboracion. 

How explicitly did che Ceacher review with sCudenCs whac aenCal 
process is being Caught, its use in connecced cexL and how to do 

0 - che ceacher provides no review of che raenCal processing. 

1 - Che Ceacher 's review of menCal processing is inconpleCe (does 

not include whaC and why and how) or is noC explicit. 

2 - Che ceacher provides explicit review of the menCal processing 

or all three points. 

Did Che teacher provide students with independent or guided 
practice m using the mental processing in a' contrived sample 
Workbook page, ditto sheet, etc.)? 

0 - the teacher did not provide practice or it is not appropriate 

to Che mental processing. 

1 - the teacher provides practice but it is not totally relevant 

to and/or appropriate for the mental processing that wss 
taught. * 

2 - the practice provided by the teacher calls for repeated 

opportunity to sue the mental processing that was taught. 
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6. 



Did Che teacher help students apply the aental processing in a 
specific connected text (i.e., basal text stories or ^eaf Ufe 
situations where the mental processing would be useful) or talk to 
future?' '""^ '"'^ '"'"'^'^ S"^'^^'^ application in the near 

0 - the teacher does not explicitly help students apply the mental 

processing m the connected text and does not talk about do ng 
so m the near future, duuuL aomg 

1 - the teacher attempts to help students apply the ;nental 

processing to connected text (or talk about doing so in the 
near future) but such help is not clear or explicit. 

2 - the teacher provides explicit help to students in apply the 

mental processing to connected text. 
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Teacher Explanation Project 
November 16, 1982 

Student Interview 

To determine the student's awareness of: 

... What was explained 

amen it is used 

... How to do it 



Instruct 



ions 



f^l "^""""P "^11 ^^'^y interviewer Co interviewer The 

important elenents of the vann-up are to help the student f!el at else 
The interviewer tells the student who he/she is and why they are there* 
It IS important to avoid saying things chat will intimidate i e "iZ' 
here to find out what you know," while being caref^ n^t to III'.' 
information that will influence the interviewee Part „f rhf^! 

:::dine TeT'^^' ^"^^^ :bu\j:n^:,^^^f.oo"\Th^vTa 

i vou ? t:'"^ "'^"^-^^ everyd^.'^^^at 

^uui. i-dvorice SLory- ^^hat are you currently reading?" 

|lle£|i|n^Oati. Tne data collection part of the interview consists of 
fo sets of questions. Ask Che first question. If it elicits the needed 

f thT hUd cLn^r'"/""-^'""^ ""'^ -^^'^^ continue do™ Ee Us 
It Che child cannot or does not respond Co Che firsc question. 

Spa"and^''' -"'T-^'/r - in'^erview is concluded by chanking che 

pupil and assuring him/her chat che informacion provided was helpful! 

Sample W ara-uo: FirsC InCerview 

Hello. Thank you for coming. I am «- u- 

Univeraicv anH T'^ f-,-„;n„ . , r Michigan ScaCe 

Sample Conclusion of the interview 
Thank you -ruz» ^^c^ 

back to se e you again. ' "f'^tion is very helpful. I'U 
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Collection of Data 

Warm-up Questions 

1. Tell me ^bout reading class. 

2. How different is it from last year? 

3. What do you think about moving from room to room? 

Whaf^vas explained 

In the lesson you had this morning... 

1. "What were you learning to do?" 

2. "What was the lesson abut?" 

3. "What were you Crying to do?" 

4. "What was the teacher talking about?" 

If the child cannot remember the lesson show him/her the material Sav "uHon 
sequence if needed. If the child can't answer go on to the next sequence. 

When it is used 

1. "How would you know vhen Co use ic?' 

2. "What are some clues chac would cell you co use whaC you learned?" 

3. "Is there some way you know when to use what you learned?" 

lea^^ed?""^ "^^^ """^'^ ^^^^ ^ ^° "hat you 

Additional Question (use if student hasn't adequately answered previous 
How to do it 

I. "How do you do^^ 7 If ,33^her was going to do this 

over, what would you suggest they do? ^ 
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^* Co^do?" ""^ '^"^^^"S this CO someone else, what would you Cell chem 
3. Point CO Che mCerial and say "When you did the lesson..." 
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TEACHER EXPUNATION PROJECT 
Conventions for Rating Student Interviews for Awareness 

^* ^^-i/*"! interview first. Then stop and think about what the 

child should say in responses related to that topic. 

L'^ie'student's'^nr-''" 'j"^ °" " subjective total rating. 

Use the student s entire set of responses to raake your rating for each of 
tne three subcategories (what, why, and how).. 

2a. A rating of "4" constitutes and exemplar; a "zero" is total absence. 

3. Base your rating on specific references to what the child says. Do not 
infer more from the responses(s) than the child has actually stated. 

^* Wl^^ting'""' °' "''"^^ '° ^ Sive the 

5. Evaluate the studenL^s responses on its own merits, not on th- 

interviewer's skill in asking the questions or on Jh^ypes of probes 

evaluatf'thVch'nS' ".^"'^^"S the child in a particular direction, 
evaluate the child's ability to elaborate given the probe. 

7. A child's use of incorrect terminology should not be penalized. 

7a. Once a total rating has been assigned, compare that total to you 
initial subjective rating. ' 

8. Once a rating is assigned, do not revise it upward unless you can show a 
relevant passage from the text which you overlooked when do'ing thelnitLl 

^' ILt %'"'^«"'=/"P°"ds to all three questions by referring to a language 

"re1d[ig")!^^°"^" ^" ^-"> 
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RATING PUPIL AWARENESS ' 



usej^in conJ.nc.ion „i.. each ..es.ion.^ TlliZt Tol 

^' it'^-^^/f response Co che question about "what" was being cauehc 
muse include a specific reference Co Lhe process involved i^ 
completing chc cask and an example: mvoivea in 

0 - No awareness (sCudenC does noC know, is inaccurate or supplies a 

response that does not make sense). supplies a 

1 - The response is a non-specific reference Co Che cask ("We are 

learning abouc words."). 

2 - The response refers to che name of che specific cask which can be 

done successfully if che process is applied correcdy o^ is an 
example of whac can be done ("We are learning ou words?") 

' ~ Sarn'ed'?"K fS'f " • '^'"'^^ '° '"^^ being 

learned ( We are learning how Co sound out ou words."). 

~ e'^Lpte^'J-w: are''?'" • '"t"^''' '° '^^^ P""" -'^ 

example ( Ue are learning how co sound out ou words, like in 

2- A highly raced response Co che quescion abouc "why" or "when ic »ould 

V ars sh°rL'^M t'r--'^^^ -iLra ' 

wnac ne/sne is able to do in that context: 

° ~ gec'^mar'r" o°r '^ll'u't T "'T"" '""^ ^P^"^" ^-'^ ^"^'^^ 
gee smarcer or Ic 11 help me when I grow up."). 

1 - The response is noC specific to che cask buc is related co 
reading language generally (I'u read beccer."). 

^ " JSe llT-'i^^ '° ^" ^PP^P'^i^'^e general caCegory buC noC Co 

^ ~ SL"o'Srbur"''"f \' '''"^^^ "^^'^ he/she will be 

able CO do buc noC che conCexfc in which it would be useful (I can 
sound ouC ou words."). vi can 

hp/,'ip K "kJ"' ^" "l"^"^ """^'^ b« noC what 

he/she will be able Co do (l can use this when I come upon "n 
unknown word in ay book"). P 
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4 — The response includes both whaL he/she will be able i ■> ,u 
context in which it is useful ("When I c^^e u on'ln inW^ou '^'^ 
word m my library book, I'll be able to sound it out."). - 

A highly rated response to the question about "how do you do it" rr>„.r 
steps to be followed. " appropriate sequence of 

0 — No awareness • 

1 - Jhe response is not specific to the mental processing to be used 

U 11 sound the word out.") s «= usea 

OR 

ind^r^^'L-" 'T^^' il'"strate conscious 

understanding of the mental processing to be used ("loud"). 

2 - The response refers to features Co attend to but not to the wv 

they are used in doing the mental processing ("I say, '1-ou-d'"). 

3 - The response identifies some of the features to attend to and 

Zl Zs^i:Tn'\? f !°ent.x processing ("if I see a woJd 
LnaL nas ou m iL, I say tne sound of ou."). 

4 - The response includes sequence of the mental processing or a 
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iNsrmrrE for research as teaching 

COUECB OF^UCATION • ERICXSON HALL 



October 11, 1982 



EAST LANSLNG • MICHIGAN - 4««24 



Dear 



S^Jm J f f participate in our research study on basic aklUs 

""^^^ ^"P*- ^* ^PP^'^^i^te your willingness to help 
develop techniques to Improve reeding instruction. ^ 

^^^•J^^•^ concalna information on the first steps to be taken in getting the 

^ '-^-i'* * »e<:oni letter Silc? 

will provide the raaainlag details. 7av th* ^ j , -tottct wnicn 

following: «ecaxj.». ifor the aonent, you need to know the 

1. reserve Wednesday, Noveaber 3 and Thursday, November 4 
fron 4 until 7:30. You will be asked to attend one day or the 
other (not both) depending upon whether you end up in the experl- 
cental group or the control group. Both sessions- will be held at 
K«llogg Center. We will provide a corspliaentary dinner. 

2. Please also reserve Thursday, November U from 4-5:30. If you 
end up in the experimental group, this will be the second train- 
ing session (if you end up in the control group, you will not 
nave to attend a second session. • 

3. Later this week, one of our team members- will rai} you about 
arranging a time in the next week to give the students in your 
low reading group the Gates-McGinitle Reading Teat. This l» the 
pre-te«t for our study and requires slightly more than an hour, 
including time for directlbn-glvlng and a short break between 
the two sub-tests. /We would appreciate it if you could arrange 
for our researcher to administer the test in a location which is 
relatively quiet ;and uninterrupted. 

4. The first observation of the reading instruction in the low 
reading group wlli occur a day or two after the test is given. 
The researcher who gtves the test wiU ask yoa to suggest a 
time. The object: of this observation is to get a sense of 
what usually happens during reading time in the low group. 
Please help us by suggesting a typical day in which routine 
instruction occurs with the low group. 



Oct. 11, 1982 
page 2 



It lu enclosed. Please have these coinplated 

by the parent or guardian of the students in your low readinz 
group. We will pick them up while we are there for the first 
observation. i.irsc 

OctoW 29 "^l ^""^ ^^"^ observations completed by 

Octob^ 29. November 1» you win receive the second letter In thi.^^«^^L 

r "^.''.if °' ^""'^ assignment to the e:cpen^:^^-or thel^ntrol 

?^2h!^,^'^S°^ regarding the meeti^s to be hell on W^nesd^y 

November 3 or Thursday, November 4 will be provldeu. weanesday. 

Once again, thank you for agreeing to participate in the study. 
Sincerely, 



Cassandra L. Took 
Assistant Dean 
Taachwr Edxication- 
(355-17S7) 



Garald. G. Duffy 
Proftsaor 

(353-9760) / 



Laura R. Roahler 
Associate Professor 
(353-8763) 



OS 

end 
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INSTTTUTE FOR RESEAROI ON TEACHING 
COLLEGE OF^EDUCATION • ERICKSON HALL 



February 1983 



EAST LANSING • MICHIGAN • iiM2i 



Dear Partldpatlns Teacher: 

aiclosed Is the tap* of your third Itssou (side 1) and the student incp.rvlewa 
foUowing that Imsoxi (side 2)* A latter from your observer giving you feedback 
on the lesson is also enclosed. 

^^^•^ listmt to the tape and read your observer** letter. Then complete the 
sclf-evaluatioir foras (Skill Lesson Checklist and Student Awareness Questions). 
If you wish to laake additional comments about your use of explanation techniques » 
write thea on the back of the Skill tesFon Checklist. Return the completed 
form* ta us in the enclosed self-addressed,, stainped esrvelope. ^ 

Thank* for your cooperation. 



Sincerely^ 




ms 

eacl 
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iNrnruTE for research on teachinc 
cotxsct or EoucAnoN - erjcxson hall 

March 3, 1983 



EAST LA.NS-.NG • MICH1CA.V • 4U24 



Dear Participating Teacher: 

Enclosed is th« tape of your :«)st recently observed reading lesson and of the 
student interview conducted following the lesson. 

rZr^ "f/"** indicated that you found the written feedback to be helpful. 

Consequently, we have decided to give you such feedback again this time. Your 
observer s coments are enclosed. After the last observation, however, we will 
only enclose the sexf-evaluation foms. If yoa wish additional feedback after 
that lesson, your observer will be happy to provide it after you have coapleted 
the self-eraluat3cn foras. 

Just a realnderr Please return your self-evaluatloa foras froa the last lesson 

^'f possible. We are anxious, to hear how you perceive 

your efforts to iapleaent explanation strategies. 

Thank you. 
Sincerely, 
^^cztnz Scehler 
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Appendix I 
Teacher Interview Prococols 
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Teacher Interviews #1 
Instructions to Interviewers 



ScheduU your first interview with Treatment teacher, jsjoojias oossibU 

lTi>,TT"y'Tf r'",?""' " '""""^ focused 

on tne format of questions attached. 

Lnablf '71 '"^^ Linda will have labeled tapes 

your ince;vir" "^"'^ " "^"^^^"^ P-P^^^ - -<^vaSce of 

^s^o'nsesr'" encouraging the teacher Co elaborate on brief 

- Explain that to rae. 

- Tell me nore about it. 

- I'a not sure what you mean, can you give me an example? 

taJe°1ecorn i"^^^""' -"^^ the tape remaining on side 2 of the audio 
inte^vie" — '"""'^^ """''"^ °' ^""'^ impression of the 
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Teacher Interview #1 
Questions 



Thejirsc interview conducted with Treatment teachers will follow the foiiaat 

Background Inforxpation 

A. Name 

B. Current grade 

C. Years aU this level 

D. Other grades taught 

E. Years at other levels 

F. Describe the variety (kinds) of reading lessons you teach? 

J^Jic'uUrljn """""^ '""^ " Sroup 

II- Explanation 

A. Think about your skill lesson for a nonent: 

1. How are the skill lessons you arc teaching now different from the 
ones you taught m the fall? 

diffe%"nce:? ^^^'^ '° ^"^i'^"'^* 

^' fo??fwin!!'n"^ (attached) of important components, ask the 
following questions about anjr components the teacher did not 
volunteer coismencs on the questions. 

A. 1-2. (continue probing until all components are covered) 

1) Have you been using ? How have you been using it 

m lessons? ^ 

2) Is this different form the way ^ou taught in the fall? 

B. Do you find yourself leaching skill lessons differently on the days 
you're not observed? How? (Probe) ^ ^ 

C. Are there certain skills or activities you decide not to use 
If^yes^wSy? ^"^"'^i^^ ^" °f explanation? 
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D. (NOTE TO interviewer: Judge your time at this point and ask this 
Other sections below:) ^-'i'icue axx 

Thinking about the sequence of skills (presented in basals) to be 
taught during the year: " 

1. How do you decide what skill to teach next? 

2. Is the selection procedure Hiffprpm- . . 
fall7 t-tui-cuure aarrerent from the one you used in the 

a) If yes - hew (probe) 

ILul " ^"".^^^ °« "^^"^ has been particularly advantageous 
about using tnxs procedure for you. (Probe for why desireable) 

III. Student Awareness and Achievement 

A. Student Awareness - think about your students now and in the fall 

^ed°" (P^obe'' '° '''^r" """^ °' '"^^ "^'^-S -kills are 

used. (Probe - can you tell me about it; what do you define as 

awareness? How evident is this awareness?) 
^' tSe fain" """^""^ different than the behavior you observed in 

B. Student Achievement 

^* ^^ou^.^^'"'^'?^' '° ^=^^^^^"8 Explain. Tell me 

^w evld^i; -^^J-' : ^"^'^^"^^ " '^h" assessment based? 

How evident is this better achievement?) 

"rtie different than the behaviors you observed 

IV. Staff Developnent 

Think about the interventions a nonent. Remind then about nature ^.rh 
intervention (where held) if they need prompt. ^ ^^^^ 

1. What helped you the most? 

2, What Could have been improved? 

^* ^'abJuj'it) --"Stance would you find helpful? (Probe - tell 
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V. Transfer to other subjects 

Think about teacher explanation behavior 

1. Have you used explanation behavior in any other content lesson' 
Which ones? Ask for 1-2 examples. 

2. What factors helped you co decide whether to use the teacher 
explanation behavior? (Probe - tell me more about factor?) 

3. What was successful? 

4. What wasn't successful? 

5. Ai-e there types of lessons that you think aren't appropriate for 
using teacher explanation behavior? If yes, why are these less 
appropriate? If no, what features of explanation behavior make it 
transferable to other areas besides reading? 
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DIRECTION FOR INTERVIEWING TREATMENT TEACHERS 
Teacher Explanation Project 

. Agenda 

A. Interview Questions 

B. Feedback to last observed lesson 

C. Discussion of the study 

D. Testing Results 

E. Pay 

Instructions to interviewer 
A. Audio tape of the meeting: 

Sera'gO^-:;;"' ^^^^ ^« •^^P^^^- ^ou have been 

fh«u?H 1 T^on • "^ape for each interview. Your meecines 

tMr"' e^^"-"'. '=»"y-o" Lta-S"' 

c'fnL'tlfch'e" L'fr:"' i'^ional cocnnents about .he content or 

^J- do so at the end of the completed interview 

Note this portion by labeling it "interviewer Connnents." 

^' Igenda?°"°""' '"''"^ '""^ °' ^^-^ Hated in the 

C. Time allotments: (Approximately) 

1. Interview questions - 20-30 minutes 

2. Feedback to last observed lesson - 10-15 minutes 

3. Discussion of the study - 10-15 minutes 
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4. Post cesc results and possible discussion which mav be generated as 
teacher looks them over - 10-15 rainutes ' ^^"^""d as 

5. Pay (information about) and wrap-up - 5 minutes. 

Payment of stipend: Make sure you treatment teachers understand we 
are only allowed to pay them for time spent with us beyond school 
hours (i.e., interviews and after school meetings). 

Be sure co obtain each teacher's full name, summer address and social 
security number. We must have this information to pro;es: their ' 
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TREATMENT TEACHER INTERVIEW #2 
Questions 

I. Think about your reading skill lessons for a moment: 

^' TslTl 'IZTalT °' ''^P'"""'^"" have you most consistently 

''°^^*' ^rPR^BE:"'^" finished, use the attached skill checklist 

(If any fron the list were omitted) What about 
? Why haven't you used ? 



B. Have you continued using explanation techniques in structuring your 
about it!'°"^ ^"""^ completed? Tell me 

^' PHd^r °^ f "^""^ students to be able to do at the 

end of a skill lesson (PROBE for process outcomes vs. nomenclature 
outcomes, etc.) 

^* ^L'rT J"""^ P""P'=i°"^ ^bout evaluating your final lesson without 
prior feedback from your observer? (PROBE: Tell me about it.) 

II. Now consider the questions you ask your students during skill instruction: 

I. Are there different kinds of questions that you use in your skill 
instruction? 

If yes, describe the different kinds and the purpose of each type. 
If^no, describe the kind of questions you ask and the purpose of that 

""""" fol iat'rle^Sre^^::'' ^^"^ " ^-^h« 
skrU°ie's°L"r - ^-^^ component of your 

NOTE: Use each of the 5 lessons structure components listed on the 
attached checklist.) 

^' Itl h'^!-"^- 'l^^'^ioning in your skill lessons changed since 

vSu thfrr^ . / "^^'^ What factors do 

you think account for this change? 
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4. Now Lhink about the kinds of questions you identified, what cues 
prompt you to ask kinds of question^? 

NOTE: Ask for each kind of question identified by the teacher. 

PROBE: If Che teacher does not cover, ask what role questioning plays 
when confronted by management problems, inattentive behavior 
student confusion over lesson content, etc.) ' 

5. When you are usine ..- r- 

SL'?!o*r\i::"L°^"H:p;i!:;?''°" ^° ^-^ 

7. Bow do you decide rf,o to call on to answer your questions: 

PROBE: Ito" do you decide chen to ask questions of the whole group! of 
individual students? 6 f 

8. How would you compare the type of questioning you do in basal story 
lessons to your questioning during an explanation skill lessonf 

?:s?r:ctio"^:'"xjui:!'' ^ ^'^^ °^ - ^kin 

10. When you think about how you currently use questioning in skill 
lessons using explanation behavior, have your questioning procedures 
D^fffrentr" °' ^^^^^ similar? 

PROBE: Focus on your low group students; Changes in types of questions 
you ask? What about quantity of questions asked? 

11. When you are trying to think of questions to ask in skill lessons 
what sources do you use? a^^-xi lessons, 

PROBES: Do you think through or plan questions in advance? 
Explain. 

How do you sue the Teacher's Edition or workbook of your 
basal series in your questioning? other commercial 
materials? 

Student A wareness and Achievement 

A. What is the usefulness of teaching your students reading skills? 

1. Do your students seem to be aware of this reason? Do they know how 
reading skills are to be used? Tell me about it. 
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2. WhaL differences (if a' have von nni;/.^^ 

3..den.s Who were in.ervieSeTan^d"o?h°er:Lde"n?rir?h: iT^T 

""""" Tn."..T'' ^" ^ «""P -re 

B. Have you noticed any differences in the achievement of in.p.„- a 
students compared to other students in the group Jclass)" """' 

sL':n"Ll' ""^'^ °f ^he interviewed 

NOTE: The interviewer has been provided with a list of the 
students interviewed in each group. 

OPTIONAL QUESTIONS IF YOU HAVE TIME 

2. If you could do it over, what would you change and why' 

Note: Ask question #2, if no covered as part of teacher's answer to 
V* Staff Developmenl: 

1. «hat kind^of further assistance from us would you find most helpful 

are doing Ho^eJe, Jo heJn " -"'^ how your students 

to know whatlnfo on yo 11,;^. h^^e's^^fed'^h"' T'' '^^^^"^ 
the building.... ^ ^"^'^ "^'^h ""-^'^'^ teachers in 
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Appendix J 
Consent Forms 
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WiUiUie POR RESEARCH ON TEACHING 
COLL£CE or EDUCATION • EIUCXSON HAU 



EAST LA.NStMC • .MICHIGAN • *ttI4 



June 1, 1983 



I understand chat I will be receiving an honorary stipend for ay 
parcicipacioa in che Teacher Sxplanaciou Scudy during the 1982-83 school 
y«ar. I understand that 1117 nane and the names ox students will remain 
confidential and that all data will be reported in a non-identifiable wa: 

Signature 

Nama Princed 

Susaner Address 

Social Security Number , 
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HAST LANSING • MICHIGAN - AWi 



October U, 1982 



Dear Parent: 

The purpose of che study la to trv ouj- n»„ 

reading skills and to hlirc^ch^s as tJ^ t^'^^Mif ^'"^ '^^'^^ ^"^^-^ ^i^^r 
have be« tried in a school outside children to read. The technique* 

1* needed. Th. study v^rk S^^^f ^ 'i^''^'^ '"'^ ~" iafor«Jio^ 

hoir ta explela the reading ulson T^t ^I, ''•»«*'^=hers wiU show the teacher 
he/she teach«. th* lesso^f eS o^^^^t*? ^ ^'^^^ '^"^^^^ « 

result* of , reading a^S;.*^^^^^ Jeithe^^''^ will b* measured using th* 
teacher's naa* will be used iTthel^or^! ^ '^'^ 

Li^^o%oTrihl?d'^^^ - 

P^rrjpS^ »^ ^r^ver3it^%t|.1^^^^^^^^ co^ftl^t T.S^'''''^ • 

Sincerely^ 



Gerald G. Duffy 
Professor 

ms 



CONSENT FOWt 



(signature of parent or guardian) 
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